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ARTICLE I. 
THE PRONUNCIATION OF GREEK. 


The first German scholar who wrote and published a Greek 
grammar was John Reuchlin, the friend and teacher of his 
still more illustrious relative, Philip Melancthon. Reuchlin, 
better known by his Greek name Capnio, was born but two 
years after the fall of the Byzantine empire in 1453. He 
studied Greek under Byzantine teachers, whose very names 
are redolent of their origin, Hermonymus of Sparta at the 
University of Paris, and Andronicus at Basle. He had heard 
Argyropoulus lecture in Italy. He naturally adopted the 
modern Greek pronunciation of his instructors, and has given 
his name to one of the two methods of pronouncing Greek 
which have divided the scholars of Germany for three centu- 
ries — the Reuchlinian or Modern Greek method. 

The questionable features of this system could hardly escape 
the acuteness of Erasmus of Rotterdam, twelve years younger 
than Reuchlin, but greatly his superior in genius and learning. 
That mode of pronunciation which assigns to each Greek 
vowel, consonant, and diphthong its German sound, had its 
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earliest and ablest advocate in Erasmus, and from him received 
its name, Erasmian. The contest between Reuchlinianism 
and Erasmianism, between Iotacismus and Etacismus, has 
been perpetuated till this day. At first the former had com- 
plete possession of the field, and Erasmus hardly ventured to 
attack it except in the form of a parable. The scholars of 
Constantinople in the fifteenth century lectured on the new 
language and literature, translated Greek authors, and thus 
varried their pronunciation inte every leading university ‘n 
Europe. But their system rested on authority, not on investi- 
gation, and now after centuries of discussion, it is rapidly 
losing ground, if not put to complete discomfiture, in Ger- 
many. 

England long ago adopted the principle, if not the method, 
of Erasmus, pronouncing Greek according to the rules and 
usages of its own tongue, but determining the accent, like the 
Romans, by the quantity of the penult. 

In our own country, till within the last thirty or forty years, 
the question of changing the pronunciation of Latin and 
Greek was scarcely mooted. The usage of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge became the usage of Harvard and Yale and Dartmouth. 
American scholars neither desired nor anticipated any depart- 
ure froma system which, whatever might be its defects, was 
sanctioned by what they esteemed the highest authority; the 
usage of the scholars and statesmen of England. They were 
contented to pronounce Greek as it was pronounced by Bent- 
ley and Porson, by Burke and Johnson. Their Greek gram- 
mars and commentaries came from England and Scotland. 
They knew little, and cared less, about Dutch scholars, whether 
high or low. They saw in Irving’s New York under its Dutch 
governors a pretty faithful picture of Dutch manners and 
abilities, and accepted without hesitation Porson’s estimate of 
German scholarship : 


“The Germans in Greek 
Are sadly to seek. 
There’s no one but Hermann, 
And Hermann’s a German.” 
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Had the German system been seriously proposed, they would 
have apprehended, and not without reason, the irruption of a 
new horde of barbarisms in naturalized English words, in the 
form of such accents as these: Socrdtes, Demosthénes and 
Aléxander, even if they escaped hearing from the pulpit Mil- 
etus, Makedonia, Cappadokia, Barabbds and Tsilitsia (Cilicia). 
The danger may not yet have passed. 

American scholars simply assumed a right which was asserted 
by the scholars of Germany — the right of pronouncing Greek 
and Latin as they pronounced English. If Germans claimed 
the privilege of saying Zso¢s (Zeus) and Teta (Theta), why 
should not Americans be allowed to say Jota and Beeta. The 
latter are now known to be as near the true sound as the 
former. 

But the Greek struggle for independence strongly enlisted 
the sympathies of the Americans. Navarino became as fami- 
liar as Sadowa or Sedan, and Bozzaris was as popular a hero 
as Garibaldi. The reigning poet, Lord Byron, had invested 
classic ground with all the charms of romance. Coray of Scio 
had already convinced European scholars that learning was 
not extinct on its native soil. More recently, the very pres- 
ence of an eminent modern Greek scholar at our oldest uni- 
versity gave some distinguished advocates to the Modern 
Greek system. 

The old established usage has been assailed with more suc- 
cess from another quarter. German universities have become 
the favorite resort of American scholars, and the great 
German immigration has brought over European scholarship 
and pronunciation. The pre-eminence of Germany in classi- 
cal learning seemed to enforce the claims of her system, if 
uniformity was ever to be secured. More than all, the aban- 
donment of the worst features of the method in the best Ger- 
man universities and its gradual approximation to the true 
ancient pronunciation, has recommended it to our learned men, 
It is now accepted or favored in most of our oldest and largest 
colleges. It has also been adopted, partly from an instinctive 
love of novelty and of appearing in the van of every popular 
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movement, by many self-styled colleges of the West, where 
there is little knowledge of its principles and still less ability 
to apply them. Teachers unfortunately abound, both at the 
East and at the West, enthusiastic followers, perhaps, of the 
new system, whose pronunciation is little better than a bur- 
lesque upon that of a Curtius ora Kiihner. But there are 
those who are not prepared to accept any new method without 
a personal examination of its merits, and it is to their consid- 
eration that the following views are presented. 

In the first place, What are the claims of the Modern Greek 
method ¢ 

It has been maintained that the Greek of to-day differs from 
the Greek of Pericles only as the English of Tennyson differs 
from the English of Chaucer, and that the language of Plato 
is still a living language in the streets of Athens, pronounced, 
with some slight variations perhaps, as it was in her palmy 
days. If we grant the truth of these assertions, we need look 
no further to find a basis for uniformity. The external resem- 
blance is indeed strong between the ancient and the moder, 
stronger than between Pope and Pierce Ploughman, and the 
classical scholar reads without difficulty the Greek of Coray 
and Negris. But this very ease is due to the fact that the 
Modern Greek has assumed the modern type and is recon- 
structed on modern principles. The more widely it departs 
from the ancient syntax, the more it approaches the English. 
The greater and grosser its barbarisms, the easier it becomes 
to Americans. Prof. Sophocles, whose candor is only equaled 
by his learning, frankly admits that “any one critically 
acquainted with the Greek and the Romaic (the modern 
Greek) will easily perceive that, strictly speaking, they are 
two languages.” 

Is the Modern Greek nearer to the Ancient than English to 
German? In its words, no doubt, much nearer; in its syntax 
as certainly, more remote. An infallible test on such a point 
is not easily found, but the time and labor required to master 
a foreign language is not commonly an unfair test of the near- 
ness of its relationship to our own. The Spanish scholar, for 
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instance, reads Portuguese with ease after a few days study, but 
he will require weeks for the Italian of Le Mie Prigioni, and 
months for the Vicar of Wakefield; not so much because Gold- 
smith is intrinsically more difficult than Silvio Pellico, as because 
his language is at a greater remove from Spanish idioms. Now 
an American will master the tragedies of Goethe and Schiller 
in far shorter time than the Athenian of to-day can overcome 
the difficulties of Euripides, not to say of Aischylus or Soph- 
ocles. The nice discriminations of the old authors, their 
refinements and graces of language, and their unequalled vigor, 
are as new to the Modern Greek as to the American, and it 
may well be doubted whether the Athenian has any great 
advantage over the German or American in the higher walks 
of Greek scholarship. The modern Greek shows no lack of 
native genius, but when will the University of Athens produce 
such commentators on the classics as Stallbaum and Schnei- 
devin, or the accurate critical scholarship of K. W. Kriiger? 
The first living Greek philologist has pronounced the Modern 
Greek “the last development of the decline and corruption of 
the ancient Greek language.” Even the Greek of Coray 
reminds us of what Dr. Johnson calls the “ studied barbarity ” 
of Spenser’s Pastorals : 
“Diggon Davie, I bid her good day, 
Or Diggon her is, or I missay. 
Dig. Her was her while it was daylight, 
But now her is a most wretched wight.” 


Have the changes in pronunciation in Greece, during the last 
fifteen centuries, kept pace with the other changes of the lan- 
guage? All history and analogy would lead us to expect it. 
No part of a language is more variable, within certain limits, 
than its articulate sounds. Every century affects the pronun- 
ciation of some of its words. Every revised edition of Web- 
ster chronicles some new fashion. The last seventy years 
have seen in certain English words a diphthong become a mono- 
phthong, a perfect mute an aspirate, and a long vowel short. 
Virtue has become virchue, new noo, and calm, in the schools 
of some western cities, cam. The English of Shakspeare is 
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the English of to-day; but recent inquiries have shown very 
considerable changes in its vowels since his time, though Eng- 
land has been undisturbed by foreign conquest or invasion, 
It would be strange indeed if Greek vowels and consonants 
remained unaltered for a thousand years in the Byzantine 
empire — an empire overspread or overrun at different periods 
by Bulgarians, Wallachians, Goths, Saracens, Normans, Hun- 
garians, and Turks. 

The Modern Greek pronunciation, as presented by Professor 
Sophocles, fulfills our anticipations. The old twelve diph- 
thongal sounds have disappeared. There is no rough breath- 
ing, no circumflex accent, no distinction of quantity. Four 
diphthongs and three vowels, once representing seven distinct 
sounds, are now sounded asz in machine. ‘The final vowels 
of four of the diphthongs have become consonants. 

Modern philology has not only demonstrated the fact that 
these changes have occurred, but determined with more or 
less definiteness the times when they occurred and the laws 
which governed them—laws which have wrought similar 
changes in many countries of Europe. Thus the rough breath- 
ing disappeared in Greece as in Italy and France. B andd 
became sonant aspirates, as in Spain. N, before the 7 sound, 
assumed the consonantal y, just asthe Roman Bononia is now 
the Italian Bologna. L, before the ¢ sound, also assumed the 
consonantal y, just as the Roman jilio is the Italian figli. 

The decline was gradual. It began as early as the age of 
the Ptolemies, but became more rapid in the decline of the 
Eastern empire, when the Greeks came into collision with the 
northern barbarians. 

Travelers tell us that not only the scholars of modern 
Athens, but the mass of the people, are bent on returning to 
the language of their forefathers; that even the servants are 
heard talking of the dual number. When they have recovered 
the dative case, the optative and infinitive moods and the old 
syntax, perhaps they, may undertake the scarcely less difficult 
task of banishing barbarous sounds and their monotonous 
iotacism, and returning to the sonorous tones of former days. 
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A nation which is bold enough to attempt the one will hardly 
despair of the other. 

The modern Greek pronunciation is adopted by not one of 
the leading German grammarians. Buttmann, Matthiae, 
Kiihner, Kriiger, Westphal, Rost, and Curtius, the best judges 
and most influential authorities, as well as the best representa- 
tives of German opinion, all reject it. “To pronounce the 
ancient Greek in the style of the modern Greek,” says Schlei- 
cher, “rests upon complete ignorance of the life-laws of lan- 
guiges and of phonology generally.” 

We turn now to the Erasmian or so-called “ continental ” 
method. Strictly speaking, there is no ‘continental pronun- 
ciation of consonants or diphthongs. It is only in the vowels 
that the Germans, the French, the Italians and the Spanish 
agree with each other and differ from the English. In conso- 
nants and diphthongs they differ as much from each other as 
from the English; thus ew is pronounced oz by the Germans, 
and w in burr (nearly) by the French; aw is ow in German, 6 
in French; ¢ is e¢ in height in German, ey in they in French. 
In a language like the Greek, which had twelve diphthongs, 
the pronunciation of these diphthongs is hardly less important 
than that of the five vowels; and to sound the vowels accord- 
ing to the continental mode, and these numerous diphthongs 
by English rules, would be simply to introduce another new 
system and increase the present confusion. Such a hybrid 
pronunciation is not contemplated by any class of reformers, 
though often heard in our academies and elsewhere. As no 
one proposes to introduce the peculiar sounds of the French 
or Italian, the word continental here must be considered as 
synonymous with German, and indeed is thus commonly 
understood. 

Several questions present themselves : 

What is the German system, as described by the best 
authorities ? 

Is there a practical adherence to it on the part of the Ger- 
mans themselves # 

Do its followers in this country pronounce Greek like Ger- 
man professors and rectors ? 
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How far is the pronunciation of the ancient Greeks a mat- 
ter of knowledge and not of conjecture ¢ 

Rost in his grammar defines the Erasmian system as “the 
pronunciation of Greek vowels and diphthongs by giving 
them the corresponding German sounds.” The consonants 
are pronounced like the corresponding German consonants, 
As regards accent, the Germans follow the traditional marks, 
making no distinction, however, between the acute and the 
circumflex, and generally not claiming to understand very 
clearly the distinction between them. As respects quantity, 
the German grammarians are explicit. Jtost: “The proper 
pronunciation of Greek can only be attained by an equal 
adherence to accent and quantity. Both must be distinctly 
audible (deutlich hérbar).” A. W. Kriiger: ‘ Endeavor to 
give prominence to the accented syllable, but also to make 
distinctly audible the quantity (die Liinge und Kiirtze) as well 
of the accented syllable as of the unaccented.” Buttmann: 
“ Nothing is more injurious than the early habit of reading 
merely according to accents. So long as one is unable by 
study and effort to render both accent and quantity properly 
audible, it is better to let quantity predominate, as being for 
us more important.” Matthiae: “It is equally incorrect to 
pronounce merely according to accent or merely according to 
quantity.” Curtius: “To disregard quantity in pronuncia- 
tion is altogether wrong (ganz entschieden falsch).” 

The number of the teachers and advocates of the German 
system here who regard this unanimous voice of the German 
scholars, is small indeed. The pronunciation of the great 
majority is neither German, modern Greek, nor American, as 
respects quantity or the diphthongs. An American who 
chances to attend a lecture of a Greek philologist in Berlin or 
Leipsic, hears a pronunciation of Greek very unlike the s0- 
called continental of this country. The quantity is given with 
such distinctness that the accent at first seems to be disre- 
garded. The d&#pwxos of the lecturer seems quite as near to 
avipdrog as to the dweorog of our teachers. Some of the 
members of the Am. Phil. Association last year, it may be 
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remembered, were similarly perplexed in listening to the exact 
pronunciation of a distinguished American scholar. Such 
facts show how little Americans are accustomed to the true 
German pronunciation of Greek, and how little the average 
teacher understands that it demands a knowledge of the 
quantity of every syllable. No doubt there are gymnasia in 
Germany where quantity is neglected, but in the great uni- 
versities an error here is as promptly rebuked as a false Latin 
accent at Yale or Harvard. 

The neglect of quantity in our academies may be due to 
want of knowledge; but even the intelligent and conscien- 
tious instructor may well hesitate to give to all the Greek 
letters their German sounds. Shall he, for example, pro- 
nounce Zeta as és, a combination of letters forbidden by Greek 
rules, or as dz? Shall he pronounce ew, like the majority of 
Germans, as 07 in voice, and ¢ as e¢ in height, or rather as et 
in they. Shall he pronounce Upsilon as oo in boon, or as the 
French wu, or as the English w long? Our grammars do not 
relieve his perplexity. The Germans themselves, indeed, are 
not of one mind as to the sound of Zeta, or of these oft-recur- 
ring diphthongs. The rapid progress of philology is making 
important changes in the Erasmian system, and the transition 
period is not yet passed, though it needs no prophet to see 
the end. Whatever might have been true thirty years ago, it 
is now known that e¢ was not sounded by the Greeks as ed in 
height, nor ew as o¢ in voice, nor Zeta as ts. The original 
sounds of Greek vowels, diphthongs, and consonants have 
been made subjects of careful inquiry, and, with the excep- 
tion perhaps of Theta, Zeta, Phi, and Chi, we may safely say, 
determined by a weight of evidence which admits of no 
reasonable doubt. The periods of their changes have also 
been investigated, and the laws of these changes. 

The foremost German scholars are consequently modifying, 
or rather abandoning, the Erasmian method, and conforming 
to what they regard as the true and only permanent standard, 
the ancient Greek pronunciation. Says Curtius, of Leipsic, than 
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whom there is no higher German authority on this question: 
“Die landliiufige aussprache des e¢ wie ein breit neuhoch- 
deutsches e7 ist vollig widersinnig und ohne alle Begriindung.” 
“The current pronunciation of the Greek ez as a broad High- 
German ¢ (ei in height) is repugnant to common sense, and 
without any foundation whatever.” Godfrey Hermann wrote 
long ago:  Diphthongum e¢ male pronunciari plena voce ut 
Germanicum ¢é aut Brittannorum i longum, vel lingua Latina 
docere potest.” Other Erasmianisms are condemned in lan- 
guage equally severe. ‘Neither the Erasmian nor the 
Reuchlinian method,” says Kiihner, “can be recognized as 
the genuine Greek method ” 

But what is the “weight of evidence” just referred to? 
How do we arrive at a knowledge of the true sound even of 
any one letter of a language that ceased to be spoken almost 
a thousand years ago, and whose sole representative is not 
even a torso of the great antique, but rather a bent and faded 
form, whose big, manly voice long since turned to childish 
treble ? 

The evidence is mainly three-fold, and very similar to the 
three-fold proof that the true significations of Greek and 
Latin words are now attained or attainable. As respects 
both sounds and significations, the three sources of proof are 
independent of each other. In both cases, when combined, 
they are equally decisive. 

1st. The modern, derived languages. 

2nd. The definitions and descriptions of the old gram- 
marians. 

3rd. The combinations and relations of the letters or the 
words in the original tongues. 

We infer that arma, virum, mean arms, man, from the 
derived words in the Spanish, Italian, and French. We know 
it from their combinations with other words in the Latin clas- 
sics. We presume that @7jp means man when we find that to 
be its meaning in modern Greek. Our belief becomes con- 
fidence when we turn to the old grammarians and lexico- 
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graphers. Our confidence rises to knowledge when we note 
its manifold connections with other words in Greek authors. 
The evidence from the first source is much stronger as to the 
sounds than as to the signitications of words. It is well 
known that the Hebrew, the Greek, and the Latin had essen- 
tially the same alphabet ; that the Hebrew and Greek sounds 
are placed side by side in the proper names of the Septuagint, 
where Hebrew characters were represented by Greek char- 
acters; and that Greek and Latin letters are brought into 
close comparison in the proper names of Greek and Roman 
history and geography. But the Greek and Latin characters 
have six principal modern representatives: the Italian, the 
Spanish, the French, the modern Greek, the German (reduced 
to writing as early as the fourth century by a learned Goth or 
Greek), and the Sclavonic. The Hebrew has three: the 
Arabic, the traditional Syriac, and the Rabbinical Hebrew. 
These nine witnesses are not always separately trustworthy. 
They must be subjected to a close examination ; but they are 
independent; they come from different climes and continents, 
and there can be no collusion between them. If they are 
unanimous in their testimony, there can be little room for 
doubt. Seven consonants have essentially the same sound in 
all, viz.: L, M, N, R, P, T, K, 8. No accident could have 
assigned to these characters the same sounds in Russia and 
Spain, in Arabia and Germany. 

The decision of the living languages is confirmed by the 
descriptions of the old grammarians. It is yet more strongly 
established by their relations to other consonants, and their 
euphonic changes. The evidence that these consonants were 
pronounced essentially as in English is, on the whole, about 
as strong as that arma signified arms, and virum, man. 

But if these sounds are fixed, others must be fixed also. 
Thus the Roman C was always represented by the Greek K, 
and vice versa ; a fact which, confirmed by other and inde- 
pendent proof, leaves no doubt that it had the sound of K. 
Thus, too, the original sounds of B,D, and G are known; for 
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they are proved from the grammarians and by euphonic 
changes to be the sonants of P, T, and K, respectively.* 
When the living languages are not unanimous, their tes- 
timony is not invalidated, if the want of agreement can be 
referred to well-established laws of change. One law of 
change, for example, is the substitution of so-called aspirates 
for smooth and middle mutes, in other words, of continuous 
for explosive sounds. The three gates of the breath, labial, 
lingual, and palatal, are left ajar, instead of being perfectly 
closed. Sonants suffer this change more frequently than 
surds. Thus the modern Greek B and D, and the Spanish 
medial B and D, have become V (nearly), and Th sonant. 
The modern Greek G before e and 7, as well as the English, 
French, Italian, and Spanish C and G before e and @, have 


* The distinction between sonants and surds is second in importance to 
none in phonology. Though familiar to scholars, it is often overlooked or 
misunderstood. Every letteris a sonant ora surd. Every sonant has its 
surd, and every surd its corresponding sonant. Both are given with the 
orguns of speech in precisely the same position. The Welsh UW in Llewellyn, 
commonly regarded so difficult, is only the surd of the English 7 in loud, 
The Welsh rd is only the surd of the English r, The German eh in mich is 
the surd of the English consonant y. A deep Arabic guttural is the sonant 
of the German ch in Bach. The distinction is as clear and simple as it is 
important: sonant, sounding; surd, soundless, except as mere articulate 
breath can be Leard. Examp'es will make this clearer than any definition. 
Zand 8 are pronounced with the organs of speech in the same position, but 
z is articulate sound, s is articulate breath; z is the sonant of s, and ¢ is the 
surd of 2 The Greek Digamma (English w in woo) has its surd in wh in 
when. The vowels, of course are all sonants, and have their surds in the 
various surd aspirates represented by the letter h. The surd of a, as in 
Sather, is the h which precedes that sound of a, viz., hin harp. The surd of 
i, as ia machine, is the A heard in heal, and so of the rest. The difference 
between / in home and h in heal is as marked, if not as obvious, as between 
o and ee. 

We give the consonants in order. 





Sonants. Surds, Sonants, Surds. 
B P R Rh (Welsh) 
Z Cc Z 8 
D T D 7 
V F Vv F 
G (soft) Ch (in chant) W (digamma) Wh (in when) 
J Ch (in chant) Gz xX 
G (hard) K Y (consonant) Ch(in German mich) 
L LI (Welsh) Z S 
M H, with closed lips, in Z(in azure) Sh 
hm (in contempt) Th (in this) Th (in thin) 
N H in An (in contempt) An Arabic guttural Ch (German 
G (hard) Q in Bach) 
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become continuous sounds in the place of the old explosives 
K and G hard. The medial consonant is often altogether 
dropped in French and English, as parabole, paravole, parole ; 
regen, reyen, rain. The general testimony, then, of living 
languages as to B, D, and G@ is unimpaired by any merely 
apparent counter-evidence. 

Of the Greek vowels, four are determined by living lan- 
guages. The fifth, U, was originally w in rude (rood), after- 
wards the French wv. U has passed through this change in 
France, Germany, and Greece. 

The Greek diphthongal sounds can not be learned from 
modern usage. 

Chi does not appear in the alphabets of Western E {urope. 
The modern Greek and Sclavonic languages give it the sound 
of the German and Scotch cA, as in loch. 

Phi was near the Roman and modern F, for the Greeks 
spelled words like Fabius with an initial Phi. It was not 
identical with it, for the Romans never spelled a Greek word 
like philosophia with an F. Quintilian refers to the differ- 
ence between them. He says of F: “Inter discrimina 
dentium efflanda est.” Phi was uttered “fixis labris.” F 
was a labial-dental. Phi seems to have been strictly a labial. 
The sound of Theta, like that of Chi and Phi, can not be 
determined by the usage of living languages. The modern 
Greek sounds it as the English th in thin. The remaining 
consonant, Zeta, will be considered presently. 

The statements of the old grammarians and the incidental 
remarks of such authors as Plato and Aristotle, our second 
source of knowledge in Greek pronunciation, are given at 
length in Sophocles’s “ History of the Greek Alphabet.” These 
men were familiar with the classifications of Greek letters, and 
indeed the inventors of them. Our modern terms are little 
more than translations of the words of the Greek orthoepists. 
Their comments touch upon almost every point of phonology, 
and though sometimes vague and obscure, they are usually 
sufficiently explicit. They leave no doubt upon two important 
points, viz., that when the Greeks introduced their new alpha- 
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bet, in 403 B.C., they pronounced as they wrote, without 
silent letters or orthographical expedients, and that they gave 
to each of their letters a single sound (differing in three vowels 
only as long and short), and assigned each sound to a separate 
letter. The only exception was the palatal nasal ng. Had 
there been silent letters or different sounds for the same letter, 
their numerous and minute criticisms would not have suffered 
the fact to pass unnoticed. Were the Greek a derived and 
composite language, like our own, which employs the Roman 
alphabet, but has seven consonantal sounds unknown to the 
Latin, which abounds in silent letters and assigns several sounds 
to a single letter, and several letters to the same sound, there 
would be little hope of recovering its pronunciation. But we 
learn from the grammarians that its vowel sounds were but 
five; that its diphthongs, like the Welsh, retained for centuries 
each of the two primitive sounds; that its consonants were 
simple as well as few, viz., the four liquids; three smooth, 
three middle, and three aspirate mutes; two sibilants — the 
one a sonant, and the other a surd; 8, and the palatal ng. 
The third source of evidence, which is found in the relations 
of the different letters, is especially satisfactory, as it comes 
from the language itself,without the intervention of interpreters. 
Never was there a language framed by man more musical than 
the Greek, or where euphonic changes were more universal. 
They are seen in the inflexions of nouns, adjectives, and verbs; 
in compound words; in elisions, contractions, crases, and assim- 
ilations. Now, if we had not the true sounds of the letters, if 
we mistook labials for linguals and surds for sonants, no philo- 
sophical explanation could be given of these various changes. 
But philology refers them to well-known laws of the organs of 
speech, which are the same in all ages; and if the Greeks, 
with a nicer sense of harmony than ourselves, rejected, as 
discordant, certain combinations of letters which give no 
offense to modern ears, and hence made changes where change 
seems to us unnecessary ; on the other hand, we certainly find 
nothing in the combinations of sound which we attribute to 
the Greeks that is at variance with our highest conceptions of 
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harmony in speech. [Illustrations of these laws are found in 
every grammar. The most familiar are those which unite 
sonant with sonant, surd with surd, labial with labial, aspirate 
with aspirate; laws which give us in Latin zmponere, not 7- 
ponere ; lectus, not legtus; but which find their fullest illus- 
tration only in Greek. Curtius has well shown that certain 
contractions and crases prove that both the vowels of Greek 
diphthongs were sounded; that they were true, and not appa- 
rent diphthongs. Thus, the contraction of 4a éya:to Kayé proves 
that ¢ in Xaf was sounded, and rrzdor from trpdover shows that 
0 in ow was sounded. 

We have endeavored to convey some idea of the nature of 
the evidence that the true sounds of Greek letters are known, 
and not merely conjectured. It may be stated here that Pro- 
fessor Sophocles, himself a Greek, and the first philologists of 
Germany, have, after independent inquiries, arrived at the 
same general conclusions. They differ as to Theta and Zeta. 
Mr. 8. assigns to both, their English sounds, and to Chi, the 
German ch. 

We briefly present these results: da in father, @—a in 
hate, i=t in machine, 6—o in note, i=oo in rood ‘(\ater—= 
French wu). Short vowels differ from long only in length. In 
diphthongs both vowels had their primitive sound: a¢—az in 
aye (a short), ee—ey in they, ot-—o2 in voice (0 as in note, but 
short), w—wt in suing (nearly), au—ow in now, ou—ow in 
blow (later—oo in rood), ew=eu in feud (nearly), di—a—ay 
in aye, 2i—y—ai in hail, bi—w—oy (in buoy, as pronounced 
by Jameson, bide), 2u—doo, bu—ow in blow (prolonged). 

Consonants as in English, except Chi, which — German 
ch in bach. The characters Phi, Chi, and Theta do not 
appear in most European languages, and their sounds are 
still discussed in Germany. Phi must have been near the 
English 7. Theta was probably identical with tA in thin. In 
the latter part of the classic period, Upsilon became the 
French u, German ii, “ dulciter spirans,” says Quintilian, 
and ow took the sound of 00 in rood. Iota subscript became 
silent as early as the age of the Emperor Augustus. The later 
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sounds of the w and ow (Upsilon and Omicron-Upsilon) recém- 
mend themselves to Americans, as distinguishing more clearly 
the Omega from the diphthong ow. 

What was the sound of Zeta? It was not ¢s, sd, or ds, for 
Quintilian tells us that it was unknown to the Roman lan- 
guage. Ts was acombination forbidden by Greek euphonic 
laws, and the Hebrew ts is represented in the Septuagint by 
Sigma. Zeta, we know, was a sibilant and a sonant. It was 
developed, as Curtius has shown, from 7: (Gamma Iota) and 
6: (Delta Lota). It interchanged with Sigma in words like 
Smyrna. It was a litera jucundissima, in the phrase of Quin- 
tilian. Plato speaks of its noble sound. It was said by the 
grammarians to be compounded of sd, and called a double 
consonant. 

Was Zeta the English and Modern Greekz? Our z answers 
the description in every point but one: it is not a double con- 
sonant. The English z is a sonant sibilant. It would natu- 
rally be developed from y: and 4, as its surd s was developed 
from x and zt. It easily interchanges with s in English and 
French. § and d are, so to speak, blended in it. § is a sibi- 
lant, d is a lingual-sonant; our z is a lingual-sonant-sibilant. 
No other two letters could represent it. So, ng represents our 
nasal palatal in ring, because n is a nasal and g a palatal ; but 
neither » or g is separately heard in ring. So, tA (in thin) 
represents a lingual-surd-aspirate, though neither ¢ nor / is 
separately heard in thin, because ¢ is a lingual-surd and A is 
an aspirate. When it was said by the grammarians that Zeta 

yas compounded of sd, it could not be meant that they were 
separately heard, for then the sound would be Roman as well 
as Greek, nor could it well have interchanged with s in Smyr- 
na. But why was z called a double consonant, and why did 
it sometimes make a long syllable? It was the only sonant- 
aspirate in the Greek language, and had a strong, continuous 
sound. It might make along syllable, as the sonants 6/ made 
always a long syllable, while pl did not. The Modern Greek, 
Polish, Russian, and Lithuanian give to Zeta the English sound. 

Some distinguished German philologists suppose Zeta to 
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have had the sound of dz. If so, d must have been distinctly 
heard when Zeta came between two vowels, and the gramma- 
rians would hardly have represented it by sd, but rather by 
ds; as they explained X7 as ks and Psi as ps not as sp; nor 
would dz have interchanged with s in Smyrna. 

We may not indeed hope that the ancient Greek pronuncia- 
tion can be exactly reproduced. Were there no other diffi- 
culty, our ignorance of Greek accents presents a seemingly 
impassible obstacle to such an achievement. Was the acute 
an elevation of pitch, pure and simple, or combined with stress, 
and if the latter, which of the two was essential and which 
incidental, or were they both essential? Our uncertainty as 
respects the circumflex is still greater. The wildest vagaries 
respecting it have been recently put forward, by Westphal, for 
example, in his grammar, as grave theories. Stress is all that 
is essential to accent in modern languages, and when we make 
anything more than stress essential to Greek accent, and 
demand for the circumflex some peculiar slide or wave of the 
voice, or musical elevation of pitch, we are involved in difii- 
culties. The Greek orators, we may be sure, were never 
trammeled in their inflexions by any such restraints in the 
expression of passion, nor the musicians in their melodies. 

The Germans, as we have seen, are aiming to bring their 
practice into harmony with their scientific conclusions, and it 
is only the comparative rigidity of German organs of speech 
(a want of flexibility to be anticipated in one homogeneous 
race of. men), which prevents about as near an approximation, 
80 far as letters are concerned, to the pronunciation of Plato 
as to that of Shakspeare and Bacon. The English language in 
some respects presents the greater obstacles to the German. 
The average German, after several years residence in America, 
fails to pronounce then, journal, charm, azure, ete. The Amer- 
ican, with greater pliancy of organs, under a skillful teacher, 
acquires the peculiar sounds of the French, German, Spanish 
and Italian in a few hours. This flexibility of our vocal organs 
is readily explained by the composite character of our language 
and the fusion of races in the English people. Welsh, Ro- 
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mans, Saxons and Norman French have made liberal contri- 
butions of sounds as well as of words to the English language. 
Three of the Indo-European races have met and mingled on 
English soil, the Celtic, Teutonic, and Greeco-Italic, and their 
vowels and consonants are heard there to-day. <A letter so 
important in the history of Greek as the digamma, sustaining 
the same relation to wu (00), which the consonantal y holds to 
the other close vowel, 2, is heard in its purest form in our lan- 
guage, while it is known only in special positions, if at all, in 
Western Europe. The English, like the Greek, is distinguished 
by the variety of its diphthongs. Four even of its vowels are 
diphthongal, and exhibit some special analogies with the Greek. 
Thus the Greek ¢ lengthened becomes ei (aee). So in English, 
a long, final and before liquids, is commonly sounded aee, as 
name. The Greek o short is lengthened to ow (0-00). So in 
English 00 is heard as the vanishing sound of Jo, no, ete. 
Americans, with their Welsh variety of diphthongs, have 
greatly the advantage of the scholars of Western Europe in 
pronouncing a language so rich in diphthongs as the Greek 
and with such strong diphthongal tendencies. 

Is it wise, then, for us, at the present stage of philological 
science, to rush hastily into a mode of pronunciation long 
known as Erasmian and continental, but already abandoned 
by the best German scholars, and which will surely be aban- 
doned in this country as the truths of philology become gen- 
erally known? Unless we can agree to follow some permanent 
standard, and put an end to the confusion now resulting from 
ignorance and misapprehension, it would be far better to 
adhere to the English method, which can be justified on 
grounds of its own, independently of any discoveries in 
philology, and, resting as it does on fixed principles, boasting 
of an honored parentage and history, and supported by the 
greatest names in English learning, will always be honorable. 
If a change must be made, and a new system established, shall 
it not be a system based on the unchanging truths of philology, 
and not on a passing German fashion, a system recommended 
by the analogies existing between the Greek and the English, 
and worthy to be transmitted to the future scholars of America! 
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Darwinism. 


ARTICLE II. 


DARWINISM. 
INTRODUCTORY. 


The full title of Darwin’s great work is as follows: “ On 
the Origin of Species by Means of Natural Selection, or the 
Preservation of Favored Races in the Struggle for Existence.” 

The whole theme treated by the author is broader, than might 
be anticipated from the title. While the main force of the 
argument is expended in the attempt to prove the origination 
of new species by the gradual modification and differentiation 
of the offspring of a single species, the author by no means 
limits the range of the discussion, or the application of his the- 
ory, to that simple question. In the principles which he assumes 
or attempts to establish, in the wide range of facts and analo- 
gies which he adduces for proof or illustration, and in the 
beliefs unreservedly expressed, he covers the whole ground of 
the theory of the evolution of all existing organic forms from 
a few simple primitive forms of living existence. 

He assumes, as he may legitimately do, that, if one species 
may diverge into several species, constituting a genus, then 
may genera diverge into families, and these into orders, and 
soon. He believes that such has been the history of organ- 
ized beings on the earth, and anticipates that this view will be 
more and more confirmed as the knowledge of the organic 
remains of the past, and of the laws of life, as exhibited in the 
present, becomes more extensive and accurate. In the last 
pages of his book he throws out the supposition “that animals 
are descended from at most only four or five progenitors, and 
plants from an equal or less number.” 

While speaking of creation, as if not dissenting from the 
prevalent belief, as regards the origin of life, the author 
expressly declines to treat the subject as a question of science. 
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He also, in this connection, disparages the doctrine of sponta- 
neous generation. For this he has been blamed by a critic in 
the “ North American Review.” 

The critic admits, that, as Darwin’s theme was the origin of 
species, and not the origin of life, he did not need to discuss 
the latter question at all, much less to adopt or reject any the- 
ory with regard to it. But he maintains, that, if Darwin 
adopted any opinion at all on the question, he was bound in 
consistency to accept the theory of the spontaneous evolution 
of life from inorganic matter, as the only doctrine at all com- 
patible with his theory of the origin of species. 

It must be admitted, moreover, that this theory of the ori- 
gin of life naturally goes along with, and supplements Darwin’s 
theory of the origin of species, and makes with it a consistent 
whole. If it could once be proved that life actually originates 
by spontaneous evolution from inorganic matter, and that spe- 
cies originate by evolution from pre-existing living forms, then 
might science plausibly claim to have marked for itself a plain 
path out of the supposed original nebulous chaos of our sys- 
tem, not only into the sublime order of astronomic law, but 
into the beautiful realm of life and conscious activity. 

While Darwin is careful not to set up the claim of having 
actually proved anything beyond the probable origination of 
species by natural selection, many of his admirers are less 
cautious in this respect. Holding that the phenomena, which 
he passes in review, justify conclusions beyond what he claims, 
they eagerly seize upon his facts and methods as furnishing at 
least a provisional solution of the entire problem of living 
beings on the earth. By such, Darwin’s work is valued less 
for what it proves, than for what it suggests,—less for the 
actual application of his theory to a wide but circumscribed 
range of facts, than for its supposed applicability to the entire 
field of facts and phenomena in regard to life on the earth. 

Hence the work of Darwin presents itself to us under two 
aspects. The first has reference to what he has actually 
accomplished, or claims to have accomplished. The second 
regards the position which Darwinism occupies in the thought 
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and theory of scientific men of kindred pursuits. These two 
phases of the subject, combined, introduce a third of great 
interest and importance. I refer to the relation of Darwin- 
ism, reinforced by modern materialism, to the question of a 
personal Creator. I shall endeavor to treat these three points 
with such brevity as the importance of the subject willl allow. 


DARWINISM IN ITSELF CONSIDERED. 


For a full understanding of the subject, it will be necessary 
to present a brief outline of the multitudinous facts brought 
forward by Darwin, and of the theory which he bases on those 
facts. In doing so, I shall not attempt to follow his order of 
discussion, or even to indicate all the arguments adduced by 
him, either as direct proof, or in answer to objections. Neither 
shall [ limit myself to the precise facts presented by him, 
when other facts are at hand, which are better suited to the 
purposes of illustration. 

The first thing which claims our attention in this connec- 
tion, is the great law of inheritance, by which offspring resem- 
ble their parents in their general type and constitution, and 
often in their individual traits. The general facts covered by 
this law are too familiar to require specification or illustration 
at this point. 

At first view these facts seem to be at war with the claim 
set up by Darwin’s theory. This law, by which the charac- 
teristics of parents descend by inheritance to their offspring, 
does not seem to favor the theory which asserts the divergence 
of the descendants of the same pair into distinct species. anu 
even into genera, orders, etc. 

But it is to be observed that there is never a perfect resem- 
blance of the offspring to their parents, nor of the individuals 
sprung from the same parents to each other. Hence, with the 
general inherited likeness of offspring to their parents, we as 
uniformly observe particular differences between parents and 
offspring, and the individual offspring themselves; so that 
it is not probable that any two plants or animals have ever 
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existed, which were exactly alike. This general class of facts 
has been designated by the term variation. Scientists hesi- 
tate, as well they may, to dignify variation by the name of 
law; for nothing could seemingly be more capricious in the 
manner of its occurrence, or more unaccountable, as regards 
any known law of causation. 

Besides these slight variations of offspring from the type of 
the parents, there occasionally occur more marked variations, 
such as a supernumerary finger or toe. Of the same class are 
marked modifications of form and features, which occasionally 
make their appearance. <A family is known to the writer, in 
which are several children with abnormally short and crooked 
limbs and a very peculiar cast of features,—in both respects 
entirely unlike either of the parents. 

Now it is found that these unaccountable variations from the 
parent type usually descend to the offspring in the next and 
succeeding generations. A male child was born in the island 
of Malta, having on each hand six fingers including the thumb, 
and six toes on each foot. The family history of this indi- 
vidual has been traced down to his grandchildren inclusive. 
More than half of his descendants— who were not few— 
inherited his peculiarity of hands and feet. In 1791 there 
was born in Massachusetts a male lamb with very short bow 
legs and a very long bedv. The owner sagaciously propagated 
from him a new breed of sk-ep, called the otter breed. The 
peculiar merit of the stock was freedom from the vice of 
jumping fences. Accordingly the breed was much sought 
after by farmers, and thus propagated extensively over the 
State. Many other similar facts might be adduced. 

Thus we have, first, the law of inheritance, or the general 
normal tendency of the offspring to copy the type of the 
parents; secondly, the general fact of more or less deviation 
in the offspring from the similitude of the parents, with occa- 
sionally a variation so marked as to constitute a seeming 
breach of the law of inheritance; and thirdly, we have the 
law of inheritance taking up and perpetuating through suc- 
ceeding generations, not only the slighter variations, but also 
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any seemingly abnormal type that may intrude upon the line 
of descent. It should be observed, that Darwin makes but 
slight account of these*marked and sudden variations from 
the parent stock, but bases his theory of the origin of species 
mainly on the observed facts of small variations gradually 
accumulated by selective breeding. Other advocates of the 
theory attach a higher degree of importance to these sudden 
variations. 

Keeping in mind these general facts of variation and laws 
of transmission, we turn to consider what advantage man has 
taken of them for the modification or improvement of the 
domestic breeds of plants and animals. Darwin designates 
by the name of selective breeding the agency of man in this 
line of effort. This process has risen to the rank of a high 
art, and in some of its aspects it might be dignitied by the 
name of science. It began with the selection, by the rude 
cultivator or herdsman, of his breeding stock for its more 
obvious external qualities, such as color, size, general form, 
vigor and activity. As men became more observant, they 
studied their breeding stock more closely, and thus were ena- 
bled to match individuals more intelligently and skillfully. It 
is said that scientific breeders often give weeks or months of 
study to the individuals from which they. propose to propa- 
gate. In this way, by the perpetuation and gradual accumu- 
lation of those small differences which are daily observed 
between parents and their offspring, varieties are produced, 
which deviate widely from the original stock. This is accom- 
plished without any extraordinary variation from one genera- 
tion to the next. But when the breeder is surprised by some 
startling innovation, like that of the progenitor of the otter 
breed of sheep, he eagerly seizes upon it as the means of 
making a long leap in the progress of experiment, which he 
is interested to pursue. 

Though these facts and principles are alike applicable to 
plants and animals, the most obvious and familiar illustrations 
of them are drawn from the animal kingdom. Thus Darwin 
selects the various breeds of domesticated pigeons, as the exam- 
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ple, par excellence, of what selective breeding can do, when 
aided by the tendency to variation, supplemented by the law 
of inheritance. He claims that the-wild rock-pigeon is the 
well-known ancestor of all the domestic varieties ; and yet that 
these descendants of a common ancestry have been brought, 
by selective breeding, to differ more from the parent stock and 
from each other, than do many well-recognized distinct spe- 
cies. These differences are said to extend, not only to super- 
ficial qualities, but to anatomical structure, and even to habits 
and instincts. The breeds of dogs and other domestic animals 
may be cited in illustration of the same principles. 

With these illustrative facts and laws, we are prepared to 
pass from the barn-yard and farm to the theater of our entire 
globe, where the tendencies and laws of life have wrought on 
the scale of ages. 

As we turn to wild nature, we find, in her living forms, the 
same tendencies to variation and the same laws of inheritance, 
with which we have become familiar in the domestic sphere. 
But we lack the agency of man to take advantage of those 
tendencies and laws by selective breeding. And here comes 
in Darwin’s great principle of natural selection, to occupy on 
a wider scale the place held by selective breeding within nar- 
rower limits. That is, to use a personification, nature selects 
and breeds from those individuals, presented by variation, 
which are best adapted to the conditions of existence under 
which she nurtures and rears the various forms of life on earth. 
But the mode of her selection is widely different from that 
practiced by man. Nature is supposed to put the creatures of 
her care on a universal struggle for existence, in which she 
selects as her favorites only those which prove victorious in the 
conflict,— leaving the less fortunate contestants to perish in the 
struggle. But this theory of natural selection requires a more 
extended elucidation, in order to its complete understanding. 

In addition to the well-known tendency to vary, which 
seems to be a constitutional characteristic of all living beings, 
Darwin recognizes the influence of climate, soil, quality and 
supply of food, etc., as causes of variation,— the changes pro- 
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duced by these causes being supposed to be perpetuated by 
hereditary descent. Whenever any one of the multiplied 
variations, which are sure to occur, fits the subject of it to suc- 
ceed in the struggle for life, the fortunate individual survives 
the conflict and propagates his kind,— transmitting to his off- 
spring the happy peculiarity which saved him from perishing, 
and which is to his descendants the guaranty of success in the 
contest to which they are born. The less favored varieties 
perish in the conflict, and leave their remains on the geological 
record of extinct species, while the survivors, according to 
Darwin’s theory, go on by progressive changes to constitute 
new and distinct species. 

The struggle for existence with plants is supposed to arise 
partly from external physical conditions of soil, climate, etc., 
partly from competition with other vegetable forms for root- 
hold, breathing-space and sunlight, and partly from the destruc- 
tive agency of animals that feed upon them. Any change 
which gives one variety an advantage in any of these respects, 
will ensure its preservation and the propagation of its advan- 
tages to its posterity. In like manner with animals the strug- 
gle for existence arises, partly from the external physical con- 
ditions of climate, as affecting their vital constitution, and of 
soil and climate, as related to an adequate supply of food, 
partly from competition with other animals, which consume 
the same kind of food, and partly from the destructive agency 
of other animals, which feed upon them. A few illustrations 
will set the subject in a clear light. They will be taken from 
the animal kingdom, as more obvious and impressive. 

Take, for illustration, the animals inhabiting a cold climate. 
It is plain that any variation,—as increased length or thick- 
ness of fur,— which would enable the favored varieties to bear 
intense cold better than others, would save them from casual- 
ties by which great numbers of the less fortunate varieties 
would perish. One excessively severe winter might clear a 
whole region of the more thinly-clad varieties, leaving the 
more favored races in undivided possession. 

Turn now to a hot climate, and take, as an example, what 
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has been regarded as a plausible account of the origin of the 
black races of men. It is well known that the heat and mala- 
ria of many parts of Africa prove fatal to white men, while 
the blacks thrive in health and vigor in the same regions, 
Suppose now, that the continent of Africa was first settled by 
whites. The effect of the climate would soon be seen in a 
general darkening of the complexion of the inhabitants. Occa- 
sional spontaneous variations would bring out individuals of 
unusual darkness of hue. As the population should increase 
and spread into the more sickly regions, the individuals of pale 
complexion would sink under the deadly influence of the cli- 
mate, while the dusky varieties would live on, multiply and 
fill the continent. Thus, through natural selection, or the sur- 
vival of the fittest, we should have a black population of mil- 
lions, descended from an originally white race. 

It is unnecessary to go into all the particulars of natural 
selection, as set forth by Darwin. It comes into operation 
wherever a spot of earth becomes crowded with its living 
inhabitants,— where individuals and species must compete 
with each other for the means of subsistence. In such a con- 
test, only the strongest and best would survive; and their 
advantages would, according to Darwin, be likely to depend 
on differences of structure and constitution, which had been 
gradually accumulated by natural selection. 

Take, as another example of natural selection, the case of 
one race of animals, which is preyed upon by another, where 
swiftness of foot constitutes the only means of escape to the 
persecuted race. In such a case those varieties which are the 
best formed for speed will survive in larger proportion than 
others, while the slow-footed would largely fall a prey to their 
enemies. Thus a pack of wolves, operating on the race of 
deer, might prove as successful breeders and trainers for speed 
as the most eminent jockeys and lords of the turf. 

Another mode of natural selection is appropriately named 
by Darwin sexual selection. This mode of selection operates 
mainly through the competition of males for the favor of the 
females,— the decision of the contest depending either on vic- 
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tory in single combat, or on the display of superior charms. 
Where the trial by combat decides the contest, it is obvious, 
that the strongest and best males will propagate the most 
numerous offspring. Darwin thinks, that, among birds, those 
males, which excel in brilliancy of plumage and melody of 
song, win the favor of the females, and that thus, in all prob- 
ability, a gradual improvement has been wrought in the colors 
and singing qualities of the feathered tribes. 

In reading Darwin’s book, we are surprised and delighted 
at the astonishing richness and variety of facts, which he has 
brought to the support of his theory. We are instructed and 
charmed, as we trace with him far-reaching analogies, of 
which we before had but faint glimpses. We follow him with 
assent in many of his inferences and deductions. But are we 
able to admit, that he has successfully established his theory 
of the origin of species ? 

This question naturally divides itself into two. Has the 
author traced and substantiated by satisfactory proof the 
origin of any one new species by gradual divergence from a 
single parent stock? Or, failing in this, do his facts and argu- 
ments make it probable that species have thus originated by 
natural selection? — nay more —that this is the law of devel- 
opment, by which all the varieties of living existence have 
originated from a few simple primitive forms ¢ 

In order to answer the first question, it will be necessary to 
settle down upon some test of specific difference, by which we 
may decide whether two allied groups are distinct species, or 
only varieties of the same species. If differences in size and 
external form, slight diversities of anatomical structure, and 
some variety of disposition and habits, are to be accepted as 
tests, Darwin may claim that he has traced the origin of sev- 
eral distinct species of domestic pigeons from the wild rock- 
pigeon. 

But the trial test of specific difference generally adopted by 
naturalists, is that of sterility or prolific breeding between two 
allied groups. If the male and female of two such groups, 
when mated together, either produce no offspring at all, or 
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produce a sterile offspring, the groups are ranked as distinct 
species. If, on the other hand, when the male and female of 
two allied groups are mated together, they breed freely, pro- 
ducing prolific offspring, which also breed without limit with 
each other or with either of the parent groups, the groups in 
question are ranked as varieties of one species. 

Now it happens that Darwin’s so-called species of pigeons 
all breed freely together, always producing prolific offspring, 
whose fecundity goes on indefinitely from generation to gen- 
eration. And what is very curious, the mingling of currents, 
which have long been kept separate by selective breeding, 
brings out anew the parent variety of the rock-pigeon, as also 
other varieties not registered by the fanciers, but forms, which 
were probably dropped out of the series, in the selection of 
breeders during the progress of variation. Of course, those 
who adopt the test of sterility or fecundity, in the experiment 
of interbreeding between two groups, as decisive, will claim 
that Darwin’s alleged species prove to be only varieties. 

Darwin attempts to break the force of this argument by 
alleging some diversity in the degree of sterility revealed by 
the experiment of interbreeding between allied groups; thus 
aiming to make it appear that this supposed bar of sterility 
between species is no such iron law as had been assumed. 
His facts and arguments on this point are drawn almost exclu- 
sively from plants, and are, on that account, less applicable to 
the question at issue, which concerns the animal kingdom. 
He also complains of the arbitrariness of the assumption of 
the test of sterility, and exposes the alleged inconsistencies of 
those naturalists who profess to be governed by it. He 
charges them with first classing two allied groups as distinct 
species, on the basis of well-marked specific differences ; but 
afterwards, when it is found that the two groups breed freely 
together, producing prolific offspring, they reconstruct their 
classification, as he affirms, ranking the two groups as varie- 
ties of one species. On the other hand, as he alleges, they 
will class together as varieties, groups which closely resemble 
each other, but anon will arbitrarily sunder them into distinct 
species, on finding that they will not breed together. 
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Absurd and inconsistent as this may seem from Darwin’s 
stand-point, such naturalists are at least consistent in their 
adhesion to the standard which they recognize as authoritative 
in the case. Their procedure is also perfectly consistent with 
sound logic, as defined by the highest authorities in science. 
When the scientist has inferred a law, or recognized a class, 
on the basis of induction, and has gone further and decreed 
the consequences that would follow on the supposition that the 
induction is valid, he is logically bound to give up or modify 
the supposed law or class, if his deductions will not stand the 
test of verification. In the case before us, the test of sterility 
is appealed to, to verity or invalidate a classification based pro- 
visionally on external signs. 

Still there remains the question at issue between Darwin 

and the majority of naturalists, whether the test of sterility is 
a legitimate standard of appeal for the verification of a given 
classification of species. From Darwin’s point of view, the 
free interbreeding of forms so unlike as carriers, pouters, 
tumblers and fantails, is proof that sterility does not always 
stand as a bar to prevent the intercrossing of different species ; 
while the same facts convince other naturalists that carriers, 
pouters, tumblers and fantails are of the same species, notwith- 
standing their marked difference in external form, habits and 
manners. The controversy, therefore, is over the propriety or 
validity of the sterility test of specitic difference, as compared 
with morphological differences accurately ascertained by close 
and intelligent inspection. Both tests are of recognized 
validity when they are not in conflict with each other. We 
are called to decide which shall prevail when they conflict, as 
in the present instance. 

It is easy to see that the test of exterior likeness or unlike- 
ness is very vague and uncertain. Who shall decide what 
degree of unlikeness is compatible with retaining groups 
together as varieties of one species, and what degree shall 
require them to be separated, in classification, into distinct 
species? The decision is often very difficult— so difficult: 
that experienced and skillful naturalists have often differed 
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from each other in their grouping of species and varieties, 
The sterility test, on the other hand, is certain and decisive, 
whenever it can be satisfactorily applied. It has also long 
exercised great authority with the best naturalists,— having 
often brought to agreement those who had disagreed with 
each other, in classifying, by the test of external difference or 
likeness. 

But these advantages of the sterility test should not give it 
ascendency, unless it is, in its very nature, in accord with the 
highest aim of classification in natural history, and with the 
protoundest laws of vitality. 

What is the aim of the naturalist in his efforts to determine 
the boundaries of species? Is it simply to come to an agree- 
ment with other naturalists with regard to the application of a 
specific name, so that they shall understand each other as to 
what group of organic beings is meant when the name is 
called? This is one important aim of classification in natural 
history. But it is only secondary to the much higher aim of 
grouping together, under the same specific name, only those 
individuals and varieties which agree with each other in the 
most essential particulars of their interior constitution and 
vital endowments. Agreement in external characteristics is 
of importance in the eyes of the naturalist only as it indicates 
agreement in the interior constitution and vital functions. 
And such are the analogies of nature that these outward signs 
are not likely to mislead with regard to the functional endow- 
ments of the individuals and varieties compared. But agree- 
ment in the inward vital nature being the essential thing, and 
external likeness only the sign of such agreement, when the 
sign fails we have nothing to do but to fall back on that which 
is essential. Now the experiment of interbreeding applies the 
profoundest and most decisive test of agreement or disagree- 
ment in the essential vital nature of the groups compared. It 
is reasonable, therefore, to claim that those allied groups, 
which mingle their blood freely in the propagation of off- 
spring, are of the same species, and that those, between which 
exists the barrier of sterility, belong to distinct species. 
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We therefore come to the conclusion, that the strange and 
eccentric breeds of pigeons, around which centers so much 
interest in Darwin’s discussion, are not distinct species, but 
marvelously diverging varieties, which still retain, in some 
latent form, in the very constitution of their blood, the original 
traits of the race from which they are descended. The per- 
sistent unity of species of all these breeds of pigeons is shown 
by the wonderful outbreak of varieties arising from intercross- 
ing,— these varieties copying not only the ancestral type, but 
developing many other peculiar forms, which are probably a 
repetition of the various modifications which have arisen 
through successive gradations of change, by which the most 
abnormal types have been reached. 

This conclusion carries with it the decision of the question 
at issue; and the decision is, that Darwin has produced no 
well-authenticated instance of the origin of a new species by 
variation and selection from a pre-existing species. Taking 
the sterility test as the criterion, we may appeal to the authority 
of Huxley in support of the same conclusion. He says, “ Dar- 
win, in order to place his views beyond the reach of possible 
assault, ought to be able to demonstrate the possibility of 
developing from a particular stock by selective breeding two 
forms, which should not be able to cross one with another, or 
whose cross-bred offspring should be infertile with one another.” 
As to whether this desideratum has yet been reached by Dar- 
win, or any one else, Huxley goes on to remark, “ I do not 
know, that there is a single fact which would justify any one in 
saying, that any degree of sterility has been observed between 
breeds absolutely known to have been produced by selective 
breeding from a common stock.” 

We come to the second question, whether Darwin, though 
unable to adduce a single authentic instance of the origin of a 
species by selective breeding, has yet been able to present 
plausible reasons for the belief, that the transformation of the 
descendants of a single pair into distinct species, has ever 
taken place in the past, is in progress in the present, and is 
likely to go.on in all the future. It is the leading aim of 
Darwin’s book to set forth reasons for such a belief. 
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Though Darwin’s own belief, and the application which he 
makes of his theory, go much further than the assumed 
divergence of individuals into varieties, and of varieties into 
species, he wisely limits his main argument to the question of 
the origin of species; as this covers the whole ground of con- 
troversy between opposing parties. For if diverging varie- 
ties have never yet been able to break over the border line, 
which cireumscribes species, they are not likely to achieve the 
feat of making the wider deviations into genera, families, 
orders, ete. But if, on the other hand, the descendants of a 
common stock may cross the nearest natural boundary, there 
is no good reason why they may not reach and successively 
pass over the remoter limits which have been supposed to 
divide organic beings. 

. As regards the nature and extent of the evidence on this 
question, Huxley remarks, “I do not know, that it is possible 
by direct evidence to prove the origin of a variety in nature, 
or to prove selective breeding.” But as varieties within the 
limits of species are known to exist in the wild state, it is per- 
fectly legitimate to ascribe their origin to the joint agency of 
the tendency to variation, observed in domestic species, and of 
any causes operative in nature, which may act a part analo- 
gous to that of selective breeding. Now it may be freely 
granted that Darwin, under the designation of natural selec- 
tion, has called attention to the agency of causes of great 
potency, which obviously act in the manner and direction, 
which he ascribes to them. The only question is, are they 
adequate to perform the stupendous task, which he has set for 
them? He has satisfactorily accounted for the origin of varie- 
ties in the natural state by analogies drawn from domestic 
species, and by a most skillful and logical presentation of facts 
and arguments fully bearing out his conclusions. But is he 
entitled to go further and to claim, that species have originated 
like varieties through the agency of variability and natural 
selection? I think that impartial scientific criticism must 
decide that he has failed to establish the justice of such a claim. 

It is but fair to admit, on the other hand, that a more indul- 
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gent criticism finds much in Darwin’s book to charm the 
imagination and win the reason to the acceptance of the theory 
set forth. There is something fascinating in the thought of a 
unity in multiplicity, bound into oneness by the all-pervading 
ties of genealogical descent and unlimited correlation of kin- 
dred forms. This thought has a peculiar attraction for those 
persons, who are mentally averse to that conception of unity 
which rests in the originating and controlling power and prov- 
idence of an omnipotent Creator. Moreover, the style and 
manner of the author is such as naturally to conciliate the 
favor of the reader. There is an evidently honest aim at can- 
dor, quite remarkable in an earnest and enthusiastic advocate 
of a theory. Then this very enthusiasm is adapted to catch 
the sympathy of the reader and to drift him unconsciously 
into the views of the author. 

Of course the reader has seen, in what has gone before, that 
there is more in this book than the glamour of magnificent 
generalizations, the fascination of a pleasing style, and the 
charm of a pervading enthusiasm. Laying aside all these, 
we have still left a broad basis of solid facts, supporting a 
superstructure of plausible speculation and argument. 

Darwin’s theory of the origin of species derives its show 
of validity from the fact that it assumes no new or unknown 
law of nature, but is a simple attempt to generalize and to 
extend the application of actual known laws of organization — 
laws which cover a wide range of the most interesting facts of 
biology. The law of development, which lies at the basis of 
the hypothesis, is no fiction of superficial scientists. Within a 
certain range it exercises a supreme and rightful sway over 
the facts which relate to the origin and growth of organized 
beings. 

From the first appearance of the individual plant or animal 
till the stage of maturity is reached, much of the progress of 
change which takes place falls under the law of evolution or 
development. In the case of the frog we have the same indi- 
vidual passing from the form of a limbless animal, with well- 


developed tail, to that of a tailless quadruped, and from the 
3 
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condition of fish-life to that of an air-breathing animal. In 
many insects we have three well-marked stages of develop- 
ment, under the forms of larva, chrysalis, and perfect insect. 
In the facts of embryology we have another exemplification of 
the great law of organic development. Von Baer has shown 
that the embryo of a higher form of organization passes in its 
progress of development through all the grades of the lower 
forms; so that if, in the class of vertebrates, the embryo 
becomes capable of individual life at an early stage of devel- 
opment, it will come forth a fish; if it becomes self-supporting 
at the next higher stage of evolution, it takes its place in the 
rank of reptiles; in the next higher grade we have the bird; 
in the highest of all, the mammal. Geologists recognize a 
remarkable parallelism between the successive stages of em- 
bryonic development and the succession of organized beings 
on the earth, as indicated by fossil remains. 

It is not strange that such facts and analogies should have 
suggested to naturalists the guess, that species, genera, orders, 
classes, etc., may have originated from some common stock, 
through the operation of the laws of development, which are 
known to have so wide an application to the phenomena of the 
organic world. Whether this guess is to stand as a simple 
hypothesis, or is to take rank as a confirmed theory, correctly 
representing the order of nature in that department of phe- 
nomena to which it relates, is the question at issue. 

It is an argument much relied upon by the partisans of the 
theory in question, that it renders intelligible the great system 
of nature, while, as they allege, the doctrine of especial crea- 
tive interpositions is glaringly inconsistent with the sublime 
order everywhere observed. Many facts brought to light by 
comparative anatomy are claimed to be intelligible on Dar- 
win’s theory, but are declared to be utterly without significance 
on the theory of creative design. Compare the bones of the 
limbs of animals, and you will find a remarkable similarity, 
in number, form and connection, running through the great 
majority of the species which have existed in the past or still 
exist in the present. In one species every bone, however 
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minute, constitutes an essential part of a perfect and highly 
useful organ. In other species many of the bones are seem- 
ingly useless, and at best but rude imitations of their analogues 
in the more perfect species. These facts are assumed to be 
intelligible on the theory of the transformation of species, the 
imperfect bones being supposed to be either rudimentary forms 
left unfinished by arrested development, or the degenerated 
parts of organs which have fallen into decay by disuse. 

This argument assumes that phenomena become intelligible 
by being referred to a general class, for which they have a real 
or imaginary resemblance, whether they can be proved essen- 
tially to belong to that class or not. Moreover, the allegation, 
that such facts are intelligible on Darwin’s theory, but incon- 
sistent with the doctrine of a designing Creator, is based on 
the assumption that the Creator, if there be one, ought always 
to confine himselt to serious work, and not indulge in the 
diversion of playing with analogies by sketching in many 
species a plan which he brings to perfection in only a few. 
Whatever man may be allowed to do for innocent amusement 
orfor the gratification of an artistic sense, it is assumed to be 
unbecoming the dignity of a Creator to depart in the slightest 
degree from the most rigid rule of utility. 

We shall best estimate the weight of the arguments adduced 
in support of Darwin’s theory by applying to them the test of 
the inductive logic. The highest authorities on the philosophy 
of the inductive sciences specify three steps in the procedure 
by which a theory may be constructed and established as the 
true representation of the facts and laws of nature, as regards 
the phenomena to which it is applied. The three steps of pro- 
cedure in question are induction, deduction and verification. 
By induction we first infer a law from the observation of a 
limited range of related facts, and then hypothetically extend 
the application of that law over all other seemingly allied 
facts. This extension provisionally raises the supposed law to 
the rank of a general theory. By deduction we proceed to 
offer explanations, based on the supposed law, of all related 
known facts—assume that observation will confirm the applica- 
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bility of the law to this wider range of phenomena to which 
it has been extended, and go on to predict, on the hypothetical 
validity of the law, other yet undiscovered facts. By verifi- 
cation we resort to experiment, observation and comparison, 
as the means of testing the validity of our deductions. If the 
tests confirm the deductions, so far, the theory is confirmed. If 
the tests fail, itis proof that there is some defect in the concep- 
tion of the law, or that our induction has extended it beyond 
its legitimate range. 

From a great multitude of organic phenomena, a law of 
evolution or development has been inferred, and, within cer- 
tain limits, may be regarded as established. The theory of 
Darwin, by a bold induction, extends the application of this 
law to the supposed origination of all organic forms from a few 
primitive, simple forms, and assumes to set forth the conditions, 
physical and organic, through which such stupendous results 
have been accomplished. 

Assuming the validity of this induction as a true representa-' 
tion of the facts of organization, the following are legitimate 
deductions from it: 

1. By skillfully taking advantage of the tendency to varia- 
tion and law of inheritance by selective breeding, we shall be 
able to bring about the transformations which the theory 
assumes to be constantly going on. 

2. The theory will satisfactorily account for all organic phe- 
nomena at present known or yet to be discovered, as regards 
form, anatomical structure, instinct, habits, ete. 

8. A closer observation of organic forms will show them 
imperceptibly graduating one into the other, without any dis- 
tinct lines of demarcation between them; and this ought to be 
apparent, whether we direct our attention’ to the living races 
or to the remains of extinct forms. 

4. The order of succession shown by organic remains ought 
to be from the simpler to the more complex, from the lower to 
the higher organic forms. 

5. The geographical distribution of organic beings should 
conform to the genealogical relations, which the theory 
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assumes to exist and to run through all the ranks of living 
beings. 

The validity of Darwin’s theory stands or falls with the 
success or failure in verifying these deductions. If we now 
inquire how far the author has been able to establish his the- 
ory by a successful verification of the deductions legitimately 
drawn from it, we find that his appeal to facts encounters more 
difficulties requiring explanation than coincidences with anti- 
cipated results. Instead of the movement of verification 
being for his theory a triumphant march from conquest to con- 
quest in the field of fact and analogy, it is rather a succession 
of encounters with almost insuperable difficulties, and of gigan- 
tic efforts to smooth them away. Hence this part of the 
author’s discussion is largely made up of efforts to answer 
objections, and of ingenious searches for loopholes of escape 
from the pressure of obstinate facts. He finds more to do in 
trying to show that the facts which he encounters are not sub- 


‘versive of his theory, than in proving them confirmatory of 


it. Thus the attempt to estimate the weight of his arguments 
will have to deal rather with the validity of his answers to 
objections than with direct proofs in confirmation of the theory. 
In applying to his reasonings the appropriate tests of validity, 
it will not be necessary to follow strictly the order of the fore- 
going deductions, or that adopted by the author. 

In the first place, if we take a general survey of the field of 
fact and analogy, which Darwin lays open to our view, we see 
changes going on, little by little, which seemingly fall in with 
the theory in question. ‘ Observing this progress of change, 
wecan not say what degree of transformation might not be 
reached in the lapse of ages. If we take a nearer view, and 
follow out the history of a few cases of marked deviation from 
the parent type, we find ourselves still more inclined to give a 
respectful hearing to arguments in support of the theory. 
After witnessing the results of selective breeding in the case 
of pigeons, dogs and some other domestic animals, — witness- 
ing the production of varieties more widely differing from each 
other in external appearance than do many distinct wild spe- 
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cies, it does not seem a violent assumption to suppose that the 
wild species, so nearly alike in external characteristics, may 
have originated by natural selection from a common parent 
stock. Nor is it strange that those who have followed the 
author’s facts and reasonings with ready belief thus far, should 
resist the attempt toshake their conviction by an appea! to the 
test of interbreeding between the allied groups; yet, for rea- 
sons already stated, the application of this test seems to throw 
the preponderance of probability against the theory. 

It being generally admitted, ‘that there is no satisfactory 
proof of the actual origination of a species by selective breed- 
ing or by natural selection, the question turns on the bearing 
of the facts adduced on the probability of such origination of 
species. Let us turn again to the facts, and try to extract, if 
possible, their real meaning. 

The author notices the fact of the unrestricted fecundity of 
the crosses of all the varieties of domestic pigeons, even of those 
which are the most diverse in external form and character; 
and he labors strenuously to break the force with which this 
fact bears against his-theory. He also alludes to the diverse 
and almost anomalous character of the mongrel offspring of 
these crosses,— some of the young copying with minute accu- 
racy the ancestral type of the wild rock-pigeon, some resem- 
bling one or the other of the immediate parents, and others, 
again, more or less unlike any existing varieties, but probably 
not inaccurate copies of the intermediate grades of variation 
between the parent stock and the latest and most diverging 
varieties. 

Darwin seems not to have noticed the peculiar significance 
of the facts relating to the diverse character of the mongrel 
offspring of the different varieties of pigeons. To me these 
facts seem to prove the persistent identity of the type of the 
species through all the gradations of change to which it is sub- 
ject,— that those varieties which diverge most widely from 
the parent species, still carry along with them a vital constitu- 
tional oneness with the original stock, and with the long line 
of ancestry, by which they have descended from it. The vital 
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tendencies, in which this oneness consists, may slumber long, 
but it is doubtful if they ever completely die out. So long as 
diverging varieties are bred strictly, each within its own line of 
descent, the hereditary force, accumulated by oft-repeated 
impulses in the same direction, is measurably certain to bring 
out in the offspring, perceptibly accurate copies of the imme- 
diate parents. But when two of these strong currents are 
made to cross each other, there seems to be a sudden uprising 
of latent vital tendencies, a re-awakening of long slumbering 
forces, bringing to the surface, not only the original type of 
the species, but a multitude of kindred forms, which may have 
appeared and vanished in the long line of descent. 

It seems to me that this view of the facts is reasonable and 
just, and that it throws the balance of probability on the side 
of the doctrine of the stability of species,— this stability being 
secured within by the mysterious tendency, in all the varying 
forms, to treasure up and preserve in their very life-blood, all 
the characteristics of the variable type,—and being guarded 
without from the intrusion of allied species by the barrier of 
sterility. 

[ To BE CONCLUDED IN OUR NEXT NUMBER. | 





ARTICLE III. 


MODERN EVANGELISTS AND SPECIAL EFFORTS TO 
CONVERT AND SAVE SINNERS. 


The grand end of our Lord’s mission into our world, and of 
his institution of the Church with its various ministry, was to 
convert and save as many as possible of our lost race. “ And 
he gave some to be Apostles; and some, prophets; and some, 
evangelists ; and some, pastors and teachers; unto the per- 
fecting of the saints, for the work of ministration, for the 
building up of the body of Christ.” He thus provided for 
the fulfillment in all following time of his commission to his 
disciples just before his ascension, that they should “ go into 
all the world and preach the gospel to every creature,” and 
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“ make disciples of all nations.” In the recently issued com- 
mentary of Braune on Ephesians, in Lange’s series, he says on 
the passage above quoted: “It is incorrect to affirm that 
Christ raises up no apostolic men, no prophets, nor evangelists, 
but only pastors and teachers ;” and he indicates who are 
essentially reproductions. of the first three classes. We 
especially agree with him, as it respects evangelists, and hold 
that their office was not merely for the time of the Apostles — 
that it has not ceased, and never will cease till the world is 
converted. In so holding, we are confronted by the opinions 
of some authorities, which we must notice. 

Conybeare and Howson tell us that “the term evangelist 
seems to have been almost synomynous with our word mis- 
sionary.” We reply that, while coinciding in essential aim, 
there is a breadth of difference between them, which. no 
almost can possibly span. The evangelist was a man, while 
the missionary is of either sex; the former was a preacher of 
the gospel, while the latter was, or was not; the former was 
not sent here or there, located, nor supported by stipulated 
pay, a8 missionaries are by churches or organizations; and 
he sustained no such relation to churches as missionaries, 
both home and foreign, now do. He went forth, sent, not 
even by the Apostles, but by the Lord only, as they were, 
solely to preach and teach the gospel to convert men to Christ; 
and altogether, the difference between him and modern 
missionaries, really indicated by the two terms, is well nigh 
as great as between him and “ pastors and teachers.” Evangel- 
ists were not missionaries at all, in the common acceptation, 
any more than the Apostles were; so far are these authors, 
and Neander and others agreeing with them, from being cor- 
rect onthis point; and, if, when the two former say the term 
evangelist, “ is applied to those missionaries who, like Philip 
and Timothy, traveled from place to place to bear the glad 
tidings of Christ to unbelieving nations or individuals,” and 
when Neander says, “the term could only denote one whose 
calling it was to publish the doctrine of salvation to men, and 

‘thereby to lay a foundation for the Christian Church,” they 
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design to signify that the office ceased with that of the Apos- 
tles, they are inconsistent with themselves, as well as incor- 
rect. Tor, there certainly has been, and, till the world is 
converted, will continue to be, the same need for such fune- 
tionaries, which there was then, to do among unbelieving 
nations, and to such individuals just what those did in those 
times; and this will continue to be essentially the function of 
preaching missionaries among such nations ; so that, by these 
men’s own exposition, the office is continued, and must con- 
tinue till all nations are discipleized. If the evangelists were 
missionaries, their office did not cease with that of the Apos- 
tles; if it did, how can the terms be either entirely or alto- 
gether synonymous ? 

We proceed to show reasons that this office was designed 
to continue till the world is converted ; and, in order to do this, 
we must definitely understand its distinctive character. The 
difference between it and that of the Apostles was, that their 
commission was given by the living lips of Christ himself, 
while this was given by a call of the Spirit, as was that of 
pastors ; that the Apostles were sent to be witnesses to men 
of what they had personally seen and known of, and heard 
from him, and specially of his resurrection and ascension ; 
that, with preaching, they were to organize and order churches, 
and to exercise a supreme authority over them; that, to 
qualify them for this exalted function, they received such 
special impartation of the Spirit as to bring all things, which 
they had seen and known of him, and been taught by him, to 
their remembrance, with a clear spiritual understanding of 
them ; that they were furnished with perfect credentials for 
their mission, and were infallible in it ; and consequently that 
their office was to cease with them, as, in the nature of the 
case, they could not possibly have any successors in it — in all 
which their office differed from that of evangelists no less than 
from that of pastors. The difference between the office of 
evangelists, and that of the prophets mentioned was, that 
these had, and as such, only acted under, a peculiar inspira- 
tion, which, when given, whether once or often, made them 
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such, while the evangelists lacked this ; that the former were 
not, or need not be, preachers, while the latter were such 
alone; that the former were of either sex, while the latter 
were men only; and that the office of the former was intrin- 
sically exceptional, occupied or not, ended or to be renewed, 
according as the Spirit does or does not impart the miraculous 
endowment, so that no one can warrantably affirm either that 
it is, or that it is not,ended; while that of the latter is intrin- 
sically ordinary and permanent, unless terminated by positive 
Divine declaration, which has not been given. The difference 
between the office of evangelists and that of pastors was, that the 
latter were confined to labor with particular churches, while the 
former were free to labor wherever a door was open to them 
by invitation or allowance, even in permanent positions (2 Tim. 
4:5; compare 2 Cor. 8:18); that the former had presidency 
and administrative authority over their churches, while the 
latter had none over any; that the former were to teach and 
train their churches, aiming to perfect them, and also to preach 
and labor for the conversion of sinners around them, while 
the latter were to preach and teach, wherever they went or 
were, with special aim to convert men; and that the former 
were supported by their churches, while the latter, as far as 
appears, either labored gratuitously, or received only voluntary 
contributions. 

We thus see what these offices distinctively were, as the 
records concerning them show them, and that that of evange- 
lists was just what we have stated; and where is there the 
least intimation that it was to cease with that of the Apostles! 
What shadow of authority is there for believing this, more 
than the same concerning the pastoral office? None what- 
ever; and a more unwarranted conclusion was never drawn 
than this, that, because the primitive evangelists preached to 
unbelieving nations, when there were no others, and to lay 
foundations for Christian churches before there were any, 
therefore their office ceased with them. As if those condi- 
tions were any part of their office, or do not now substantially 
exist. We specially wonder how any who advocate lay 
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preaching, and say they have Scripture for it, quoting the 
account in Acts xi: 19, 20, that those dispersed by the perse- 
cution, which arose nm account of Stephen, went to certain 
places, “preaching the word, and the Lord Jesus,” can hold 
or admit that this office has ceased. The authority for it is 
that of an unrepealed, positive institution of Christ, while, 
beyond the mere record of a fact of quite doubtful import, as 
to whether those dispersed ones really preached or only talked 
the gospel where they went, there is no authority at all for lay 
preaching; and, besides, what are lay preachers, but simply 
men acting the part of evangelists without any specific 
authority whatever, except that for this office? We also 
greatly wonder how any who recognize the propriety, and 
sanction the function, as all our denominations do, of all the 
extra-pastoral preachers, connected with the various missionary 
and other voluntary (¢. ¢., not specifically authorized) extra- 
Church societies, organized for extra-pastoral, specific, relig- 
ious or denominational ends at home or abroad, such as secre- 
taries and agents, like those of the Home Missionary Society, 
who go among the Churches preaching for their special ends, 
without a word of special authority in Scripture to do so, and 
acting only under the volunteer authorization of those belong- 
ing to such societies, can object to evangelists as extra-pastoral, 
even if it were true that they have no specific authorization 
more than such preachers have; but, of course, vastly more, 
when evangelists have it as much as pastors have, as these 
preachers have not! The truth, however, seems plainly to be, 
that the office of evangelists is, in its spirit and co-ordinate rela- 
tion to that of pastors, really the germinal institutional provis- 
ion and authorization for all these extra-pastoral preachers, 
and is thus the standing supplement and auxiliary of that 
office. It is the Lord’s recognition that there would be an 
abiding necessity for such add:tional preachers, for the fulfill- 
ment of the great commission to preach the gospel to every 
creature and discipleize all nations; and no exposition of Cal- 
vin, who, in order to establish the “purity of the clergy,” 
maintained that all the offices Christ gave to the primitive 
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Church, except that of “pastors and teachers,” ceased with 
that of the Apostles, and of others who accord with him, can 
be admitted without involving the tremendous assumption, 
that none can have a call to preach the gospel otherwise than 
as pastors, and that no professed call to do so is valid, or to be 
recognized. It is to put all the interests of Christ’s kingdom 
on earth under the exclusive control of pastors, and to place 
all other preachers under the ban ; for even the pastors have 
no warrant to authorize them. Are we to accept and indorse, 
in these days of rushing life and augmenting needs, such a 
preposterous claim for exclusive pastor-power as this? Are 
all other preachers to be thus set aside as unauthorized 
invaders of their functions? We solemnly protest against the 
interpretation and claim as utterly baseless and injurious, and 
assert an authority and right for extra-pastoral, equally as for 
pastoral, preachers. If these be denied as to evangelists, much 
more must they be as to all others of them, including even 
Theological and Collegiate Professors, who go out preaching 
without being pastors, as well as secretaries and agents of vol- 
untary societies ; for there is no specific authority for any of 
them to preach, except as implied in that for evangelists, nor 
even for the institutions and societies they represent. If they 
object to evangelists, they virtually even much more object to 
themselves ! 

The necessity for evangelists, in the proper sense of the 
term, to continue till the world is converted, is found, not in 
heathen lands only, but throughout Christendom. But we 
will consider it simply in our own country. In it, we see the 
Churches of all our evangelical denominations, in cities and 
villages, and occasionally -in neighborhood centers, many of 
them of very few members, few of them of very many, stand- 
ing like so many lights of various sizes and clearness similarly 
dispersed in a dark night, and struggling with such strength 
as they have to force their radiance into and to scatter it, while 
hostile winds and conditions conspire to extinguish them ; and we 
know the character, efficiency and influence for good they and 
their pastors, or regular preachers, exhibit. But what a spec- 
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tacle do we see all around and between them! Populated 
spaces through all the country, often of great extent, in which 
Sabbath, Bible, and Christianity itself seem, to a great degree, 
forgotten, and the reign of sin and death almost wholly undis- 
puted ; and, in cities, villages and neighborhoods, multitudes 
within easy distances from places of worship, far outnumber- 
ing their attendants, who never, or but rarely visit them, and 
live untouched by their influence, numbers of them rank with 
immoralities and vices. Among these, and throughout the 
land, are dispersed hundreds of thousands annually poured in 
from foreign lands, mostly Romanists and infidels, with some 
recent additions of heathen, prophetic of swarms to follow ; 
and pernicious errors, perversions, delusions, superstitions, 
infidelity, and indifferentism, with gross prevailing ignorance 
of Christian truth as it is, appallingly propagated and diffused 
among all these unreached millions. It has been estimated, 
from certain known data, that three-fourths of our whole peo- 
ple, or about 25,000,000, are habitual neglectors of the public 
worship of God; and we see what mighty excitements from 
politics, business, financial conditions, public amusements, and 
other causes, are constantly pervading, engrossing, agitating, 
driving on these masses in worldliness, oblivion of religion, 
and manifold ways of demoralization and all evil. Besides, 
how large a proportion of those not members of churches, 
who more or less regularly attend them, remain unconverted 
under the ordinary preaching of the stated ministry! All 
these millions are to be, not merely “religiously instructed,” 
but converted to Christ. 

The question is, how shall this be done? We bless God for 
all that is constantly accomplished by the pastors of every 
name, and for every helping organization that has been 
devised; and especially for the Home Missionary Society, 
which we have always loved. But still, the tremendous fact 
is as we see; and is there any good reason to think it will be 
essentially changed for the better, proportionally to the increase 
of population, by the preaching and other labors of pastors 

and other stated ministers alone, including Home Mission- 
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aries, with all the aid they can secure from their churches ? 
We must judge of what will be, by what has been; and, so 
judging, we are compelled to answer sadly, there is not. It is 
of no avail to tell us what they and their churches ought to 
be and to do, and what results, in such case, they would 
secure ; for this has been seen and said all along the past, and 
still they are as we see. The ideal pastor and church, easily 
figured, have not yet become the actual; and we think it will 
be a good while yet, before the latter will reach and identify 
themselves with the former ; so long that we need not concern 
ourselves now about what they will do then, but only about 
the actual as they are, and what is now to be done. Nor is it 
of any avail to say that due uniformity of tone and working 
would be better than “ revivals and depressions ”; for this is 
only to say that the ideal of perfect pastors and churches, or 
of those nearly such, would be better than the actual of both 
as they are, or are soon likely to be. We certainly believe 
that — especially if by depressions is meant real declensions 
from religion, and not mere suspensions of modes of working 
and abatements of emotion connected with them. But, the 
question is, are not “revivals and depressions” better incom- 
parably than no revivals, and no depressions of course, because 
there is nothing to be depressed from, nothing but a dead 
level, with slight signs of life on it beyond routine services and 
the sighings and uttered longings of comparatively a few real- 
izing souls? Facts and statistics, taken from the “ Congrega- 
tional Quarterly,” show that, in the seven years ending with 
1866, of the 1420 Congregational Churches in New England, 
“nearly one-half reported, in each of those years, not a single 
conversion, or addition by profession”; while “about 200 
others reported only one addition each.” Of the rest, “a 
majority reported little over two additions each”; while 
“ nearly all the larger gains were made by the few that made 
‘extra efforts’ for the conversion of souls”; and the record 
for thirty years preceding is probably little or no better. Nor 
does it probably differ much since. The number of Congre- 
gational churches in the United States and Canada averaged, 
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during the same period, about 2800, and less than 100 mem- 
bers to each of them. Their net gain for that time was less 
than one member to each; and the statistical records of the 
churches of other denominations for that period do not indi- 
cate greater success. But the records show that churches 
that made “extra efforts ” during that time added scores and 
hundreds to their own membership, besides many to other 
churches; and, but for these, the average losses would proba- 
bly have exceeded the gains, or have fallen very little below 
them. Statistics of the years since 1866 do not probably 
essentially differ as to comparative losses and gains, and the 
results of making or not making “extra efforts”; but it is 
plain that, at the rate of increase of membership during those 
seven years, including that from extra efforts, it would take 
100 years for the churches to double their present numbers, 
making them 8,000,000 ; while the population of the country 
will probably become in that period 150,000,000. We have 
taken these statements and estimates from a document furnished 
us, without verifying them ourselves; but we believe them 
substantially reliable ; and, if they are near the actual facts, is, 
it not certain that the people will never be reached and con- 
verted, to any great extent, by what are called the ordinary or 
regular ministrations of settled and acting pastors ¢ 

No, an experiment most ample, both from the length of its 
continuance and from the great number of churches which 
have made it, so ample that its extension could add nothing to 
its completeness and only extend its results, has been made ; 
and it demonstrates concltsively that, as a rule, those pastors 
and churches which have not made extra or special efforts for 
revivals, without or with the aid of evangelists or other pas- 
tors, have, with few exceptions, either not had revivals at all, 
or very rare and meagre ones, or no, or very few, conversions; 
have failed to reach and bring in the people around them ; 
have added few or none above their losses to their member- 
ship, or lost in it from year to year, some to extinction; and 
that the results would be substantially the same, if the same 
course were pursued for any number of years or hundred 
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years to come. Nor can these results be accounted for, so as 
to shift the responsibility for them in the least from those 
which have not, to those which have, used such means and 
men, by charging that the use of them by the latter has induced 
them by producing “a withdrawal of confidence from the stated 
ministry, and a putting it in these”; for they were the same 
before these were used by the latter, and have continued the 
same in great numbers of churches, Congregational and others, 
so secluded from the influence of their use in others that they 
could not be essentially affected by it. It was, in fact, the 
perception of these and other involved results, all over the 
land, of an exclusive pastoral system, restricted to what are 
called ordinary services, that led men to recognize an absolute 
necessity for other modes of working and other ministries, 
having direct aim at the supreme end in this world, next to 
that of the pleasure and glory of God, the conversion of the 
people to Christ as rapidly as possible. Nor did they mis- 
take. The pastorship is only a part of the Lord’s ministerial 
provision for the Church and the world ; and, when made the 
exclusive whole of it, it must prove defective, specially as a 
converting agency; and this, for reasons both in the pastors 
and in their relations to their churches and communities. As 
to those in themselves, it is a matter of fact, that, either from 
defect of natural endowment, or of proper training, or of both 
these, in respect to public speaking, very many, well qualified 
to instruct, and really good in their spheres, can not so preach 
as to secure, to any great extent, the conversion of those around 
them. Are these to be allowed to hear no others from the 
pulpits of these pastors, whose preaching might convert them! 
Then, as tothe reasons in their relations, their knowledge of 
the views, feelings, wishes and criticisms of the impenitent 
and others in their congregations and communities, and their 
own desire to secure their favor and attendance on their min- 
istry, which may not be blamable, constantly tend to induce 
them to give a character to their ministrations, not adapted to 
secure conversions to any great extent — to refrain from such 
thorongh presentations and pressures of the great truths and 
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claims of the gospel as are necessary to this end, or to exhibit 
them in such a manner that they produce comparatively but 
little effect. The necessity of wisdom, which is created by 
relations, and eminently by those of pastors, we fully concede ; 
and also that generally they aim to be wise in the true sense, in 
their office, and do more service and good to the people for vastly 
less pay and consideration, than any other class of men. But 
great pastoral wisdom often leaves out that to convert men; and 
who does not know that very many pastors, full of wisdom as 
teachers and guides of their flocks, are not wise to win souls to 
Christ, and that many of them become so restrained, so cau- 
tious, so politic, that they can not but fail to win them to 
Him? Then, on the contrary, the people under and around 
them become familiar with them and their characteristics as 
preachers, and, as a rule, if not somehow identified with their 
churches, are not drawn to attend their ministrations ; or, if 
identified, remain unchanged under them. Very commonly, 
too, some become prejudiced against them, or their doctrines, 
or their churches, or their denominations, and either will not 
hear them at all, or without any susceptibility of profit from 
them. In view of all this, we see no ground to believe that 
pastors will ever accomplish much more than they have in 
securing conversions among those in their congregations 
or around them. As a rule, they can not wisely be as 
unrestrained, free and urgent in their preaching as is nec- 
essary, and as preachers, not related as they are, can be; 
nor can they sufficiently attract the attendance and attention 
of the impenitent. The tendency has always been the other 
way ; and again and again have large sections of the Church, 
under the exclusive pastoral system, sunk down so far in 
declension as to be fearfully dead and well-nigh, if not wholly, 
apostate. In such extremities, all would have been lost, if the 
Lord had not raised up and given some to be evangelists, to 
proclaim the gospel anew for the arousing of the churches and 
the conversion of sinners. It was thus that He gave Luther 
and others, who in the Great Reformation, preached much, as 
evangelists, in churches and out of them. Whiitefield, John 
4 
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Wesley, and many others, stirred up through them, in a time 
of great declension in England, Scotland, Wales, and this 
country, of whom the former preached much in churches, as 
well as in the open air, as the others also did more or less; 
Edwards and the Tennents in this country, who, though pas- 
tors, often did the work of evangelists in the pulpits of others; 
Summerfield, who went through the churches in Great Britain 
and this country, a flaming evangelist; Nettleton, who 
preached as an evangelist in so many churches in New Eng- 
land with so much success; Finney, who has excelled them 
all in doing the work of an evangelist in the churches and as 
a pastor, in the great numbers converted under his preaching, 
and in his influence to stimulate pastors and churches in this 
country and Europe to work for the conversion of souls; and 
many others since he began to preach. These have always 
chiefly labored in churches, as their successors must, and as 
we believe it is best for the churches and the cause, in every 
way, that they should. As they must be men of power to 
influence the people to come to hear them, they need edifices 
sufficiently large to hold them, which can not be found apart 
from those of the churches. They need the prayers and efforts 
of churches and pastors to aid them ; and it is best for them to 
be roused up and brought into this labor. It binds them to 
the converts, and these to them. Far more can be accom- 
plished in this way than by efforts apart from the churches; 
and the converts can be far better looked after; and it is 
plainly the Lord’s plan, that wherever churches have been 
established, salvation should go out from them to those around 
them, and will, when effective means are used. Nor is there 
a single reason in the office of evangelists, why they should 
not labor in connection with pastors and churches, as they 
always have done, to counterpoise these why they should. 
We have thus, as we believe, shown that there is an abso- 
lute necessity for evangelists, if the people are to be con- 
verted —that neither the churches nor the world can do 
without such preachers; and it surely ought to be deeply 
pondered, that the Lord has always so signally set the seal of 
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his approval upon their labors. It is certainly unaccountable 
that he should have blessed them so uniformly and wonder- 
fully, if they were not authorized and sent by him to work in 
his vineyard. The judgment alone will disclose what multi- 
tudes have been converted through their agency, and what 
pastors and churches have been aroused and led by it to do, 
and to achieve in the same direction. A vast proportion, if 
not a majority, of those now in the churches, have thus been 
brought in, who, according to what we have shown, would 
probably not have been; and, in general, instead of being of 
superficial piety, they have been, and are among the best, if 
not the best, Christians in them, the most prompt. to every 
good work. Many of them are among our most faithful and 
efficient ministers. Nor have any greater proportion of them 
gone back, or proved guestionable, than of those brought in in 
the ordinary pastoral way; although, if it were so, and evena 
majority on the average, proved bad fish in the gospel net, the 
gain over the gatherings in that way would still be immense. 
Besides, it ought to be expected of course, that many of them 
from the world, on account of previous bad training and 
habits, will prove defective or worse, stony place, and thorny 
ground hearers. When we consider the prevailing character 
of the members of the Corinthian, Galatian, Cretan, and 
probably all the churches formed by the Apostles and their 
helpers, and that nevertheless they were recognized and 
treated by these as Christians; and when, to the records of 
these, we add our Lord’s parables of The Sower, the Tares, 
The Drag-net, and other kindred instructions, we ought cer- 
tainly to cast away all Docetic notions as to who should be 
received into churches, and how they should be regarded and 
treated. Those of whom we are speaking, have certainly 
been vastly superior comparatively to those early converts. 
We believe they have been as good on the whole, as any ever 
brought into them, and that all disparagements of them are 
unjust and evil. As to evangelists, we here add, that we 
deem it very remarkable, and no slight evidence that, as a 
class, they have been given by the Lord, that, so far as we 
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know, they have unexpectedly been thoroughly evangelical, 
which has been far otherwise as it respects pastors, many of 
whom have always departed from the truth as it is in Jesus, 
and led away churches and people after them, as in the New 
England Unitarian defection, and others; and, in such cases, 
evangelists have served to counteract the apostacy, and bring 
men to the truth. 

As it respects “ extra efforts ” for revivals and the conversion 
of sinners, we maintain that, as far as multiplying. meetings 
for preaching and for prayer and conference is concerned, it is 
just as much authorized as are the ordinary meetings for the 
same purposes on the Sabbath, and in the week ; for it is left 
wholly to the judgment of pastors and churches to arrange 
the number, kinds and times of their meetings. It was the 
practice in the primitive churches, for more than 300 years, to 
hold meetings, besides those on the Lord’s day, on the morn- 
ing and evening of every week-day, which were called the 
daily service ; and Pres. Edwards, in a letter to Rev. Thomas 
Erskine, of Scotland, says, —“ We ought to pray for a gen- 
eral revival, and use the means that are proper in order to it; 
and one proper means is the primitive practice of the daily 
service.” If he, in his time, saw that the ordinary services, 
substantially then as now, we suppose, were not sufficient to 
secure revivals, and that a multiplication of meetings was 
necessary, vastly more may we see the same now, made man- 
ifest as it has been, more and more by the developments of all 
the intervening years; and if the trial, through so many of 
these years, of the occasional multiplication of meetings in 
extra efforts has almost invariably resulted in revivals and 
multiplied conversions, what fatuity would it be to desist from 
such efforts now, and fall back to a system which has so long 
proved to be almost a failure to secure these transcendent 
results! These efforts have constantly received the manifest 
indorsement of the head of the church by His Spirit, as they 
could not, if they were not according to his mind and will; 
and it behooves us to be careful, lest, in disparaging and 
opposing them, we fight against him. 
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As to calling on the awakened to signify their desire to 
become Christians, and for prayers or instruction, by rising, or 
going to certain seats or places apart by themselves, or holding 
inquiry meetings, it is also left entirely to the judgment of 
preachers and laborers to use them or not, and, if they do, 
when ; and no class of men has any right to lay down any 
rule for others, for or against such measures. We think it 
good common sense, and very useful in times of awakening to 
use them, this or that; and we believe the Apostles and their 
fellow-workers used substantially the same; for we have 
abundant evidence that it was common for persons, after hear- 
ing them, to ask them in the meetings what they should do, 
and for their prayers; and they found out daily who believed, 
as the common expression was, and added them to the Church. 
Evidently there was much greater freedom in their methods of 
working, derived from the old synagogues, than is permitted 
by modern notions; and we like that “old scriptural régime” 
exceedingly. 

In respect to excitements, we maintain that they are neces- 
sary to break in on minds absorbed in the mad rush and whirl 
of those of the world, and to draw them out of them to the 
gospel ; and the greater and wider they are, the better, if only 
they result from the preaching and the pressure of the truth, 
and claims of Christ as they are, and not from mere playing 
ou the susceptibilities of the sensibility and the nerves, and 
are wisely guided. Produced by the truth, through the intel- 
ligence, they are always healthy, and are stimulated and fos- 
tered by the spirit; and there never will be revivals without 
them. Nor is it any objection to them, that they can not be 
continued. Those produced by the preaching of the Apostles 
and their co-workers, were often very great; but they were 
not continued, and could not be; and, although good and 
necessary in their times, to some extent they ought not to have 
continued — which is true, and always will be, in the nature 
of the case, of all excitements. We discard the whole con- 
ception of working which dreads and would exclude them, as 
sadly defective and inefficient, unscriptural and unphilosophical, 
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and only suiting the old Stoical philosophy. If Congregation- 
alists adopt it, they may make up their minds that, despite 
their popular polity, they will not reach the masses, but must 
leave them to our Methodist brethren, and others, who will 
labor so as to have excitements, or to perish. We know one, 
who will never adopt it! Streams do not flow on dead levels, 
but from elevations and mountains! Whatever influence we 
have shall go for converting the people to Christ, and for 
whatever agencies, efforts, measures and excitements are found 
best adapted, and most efficient for accomplishing that end 
with the greatest possible dispatch, and to the greatest possi- 
ble extent. To our mind, an exclusive pastcral system, with 
no extra efforts, and no excitements, is the sure way not to do 
it, and for Congregationalists to fail of their mission. 

It seems necessary to add a few friendly words in relation 
to evangelists. They should be eminently men of practical 
common sense, not fixed in any theory or manner of working, 
but flexible in adaptation to different conditions and circun- 
stances. As pastors hold their relation to, and authority over, 
their churches by the call of the Lord and their people, they 
have no right to surrender these to an evangelist or any one 
else; and of course evangelists, whose only right to preach in 
their pulpits is from their invitation, have no right to exercise 
control over them and their churches. Having full liberty to 
preach the truth as they understand it, and to do what they 
deem essential to accomplishing their own work, they should 
respect the relation of pastors, and consult their wishes in all 
things, as far as practicable, throwing no influence against 
them, but what they can publicly and privately in their favor. 
So doing, instead of pastors being injured, they will be aided 
in their relation by them, if they do their part well in hearty 
co-operation, having no envy or jealousy towards them, and 
showing no dissatisfaction, if they seem to win more regard 
and attention than themselves do. But, if they hold back, 
and exhibit such a spirit, they will almost surely damage them- 
selves, and then charge it on evangelists. There is a mutual obli- 
gation of honor, fidelity and generous allowance; and if any 
evangelist is found to do otherwise than we have indicated, let 
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no pastor invite him. We feel constrained here to say, with 
the voice of a friend, that we do not believe an evangelist is 
warranted to adopt the rule that he will not spend more than 
so many days,— three, four, any definite number,— in holding 
meetings in any place; nor to require, as a condition of his 
laboring in it, that the different churches shall unite in the 
meetings, and the suspension of business during their continu- 
ance. Both the rule and the conditions are purely arbitrary, 
make no allowance for circumstances, and, in many cases at 
least, must work vast evil. It is very important that the evan- 
gelist should continue in a place as long as the work efficiently 
progresses ; and the leading pastor and church inviting him 
to it are the only proper judges as to these conditions. 

It is assuredly very important that they should have all the 
advantages of the best education in all respects, and especially 
that they should be good theologians. But, as to their being 
trained for their work in our theological seminaries, the first 
necessity would be to get theological professors trained for it 
themselves! But, the fact is, that the special qualifications 
for an evangelist are not, and can not be, imparted by human 
training. Musical birds are such by nature; and so is the 
endowment for swaying the minds of men by public speaking, 
which is an essential qualification for an evangelist. All the 
training on earth would never have made a Whitfield or a 
Finney, or any successful less gifted evangelist. It can, how- 
ever, and doubtless often does, suppress or prevent the proper 
development of this natural gift of God; else we might have 
many more of them. Another special qualification is a pecu- 
liar impartation and call of the Spirit for this work. It is thus 
that the Lord gives them; and who can say that he did not 
thus give all that we have named in this article, as much as he 
did Philip, Timothy and others at the first? Who shall say 
that he will not thus give many more in coming times, when 
men shall run to and tro in the earth, and the knowledge of 
the Lord shall be increased? Who ought not to be very care- 
ful not to disparage them, and to be very thankful for them? 
May the Lord multiply them; and may all pastors learn to be 
more direct in their preaching for the conversion of the people. 
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ARTICLE IV. 
HUXLEY’S LAY SERMONS. 


The Essays and Addresses thus entitled are fifteen in num- 
ber, nearly all of them upon topics within the domain of 
Natural Science. Three of them lie somewhat out of this 
range. One on Descartes’ “ Discourse,” endeavoring to show 
that Mr. Huxley’s methods are but the ultimate development 
of the views of the Father of Modern Philosophy. One is on 
“The Scientific Aspects of Positivism,” in which the author, 
as a scientific man, handsomely pays his respects to the Posi- 
tive Philosophy in two propositions: (1). That it contains 
“little or nothing of any scientific value.” (2). That it con- 
tains “a great deal which is as thoroughly antagonistic to the 
very essence of science as anything in ultramontane Catholi- 
cism ;” a pleasant testimony from a scientific man. The third 
essay is on “ Emancipation — Black and White;” devoting 
some seven pages to what he terms the “ Woman Question ;” 
advocating every educational facility for girls, and adding, 
“Nay, if obvious practical difficulties can be overcome, let 
those women who feel inclined to do so, descend into the 
gladiatorial arena of life. Let them have a fair field, but let 
them understand, as the necessary correlative that they are to 
have no favor.” But when he comes to the result, he is 
obliged to pronounee that “ nature’s old salique law will not 
be repealed. The big chests, the massive brains, the vigorous 
muscles of the best men will carry the day, whenever it is 
worth their while to contest the prizes of life with the best 
women”; and “so long as potential motherhood is her lot, 
woman will be found to be fearfully weighted in the race of 
life.” 

As there is, however, a general drift and character in the 
volume, we propose to direct attention to that, and to waive 
other topics, however inviting. But first a few introductory 
remarks upon his qualities as a writer. 
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Mr. Huxley is an uncommonly telling writer. He is an 
enthusiast as well as an adept in his specialty, apparently 
familiar with English and with Continental investigations. 
He has the power of viewing scientific questions also from the 
popular side. He has great skill in using illustrations, often 
familiar and even homely, but managed with safety. He 
shows a very considerable range of general literary resources, 
and thus greatly enlivens his discussions. He quotes from 
German and Italian as well as French and Latin writers; and 
he wields a clear, vigorous, and versatile English style, well 
seasoned with humor, and sometimes with sarcasm. While 
he never rises to the sustained dignity and eloquence of Hugh 
Miller, he is even his superior in graphic skill and directness, 
and in the laying out and development of a theme for popular 
apprehension. His lecture to working men on a “ piece of 
chalk,” is a model of its kind. It is difficult to find a lecture 
comprising so great a range of scientific knowledge presented 
in so clear and taking a method. 

And this leads to the remark that as a reasoner he is sin- 
gularly adroit. He knows how to single out the very best 
aspects of his case, to work in abundant analogical argument, 
to cover any weak spots, and summarily to dispatch objections. 
That convenient device of analogy is a favorite method with 
him; and he deals very freely also in suppositions and infer- 
ences. His arguments are the more plausible that they always 
carry a considerable show of system and method. 

For its general spirit and atmosphere this volume may be 
recommended to the average parish minister, as more than 
equivalent to an annual vacation. For he will leave behind 
him not only his pulpit and his ‘parish and his Bible, but all 
the methods, if not all the topics, of thought to which he has 
been accustomed. It is as good asa trip to California, the 
Arctic Ocean, or the Moon. It is well for us occasionally to 
get into these spiritual Adirondacs, and listen to the talk of 
those who know of nothing but nature. It is refreshing, sug- 
gestive, and instructive once in a while to put ourselves in 
contact with keen, cultivated men of science, who can deliber- 
ately speak in the following strain : 
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“The myths of Paganism are as dead as Osiris or Zeus, and the man who 
should revive them in opposition to the knowledge of our time wou!d justly 
be laughed to scorn; but the coeval imaginations current among the rude 
inhabitants of Palestine, recorded by writers whose very name and age are 
admitted by every scholar to be unknown, have unfortunately not shared 
their fate, but even at this day are regarded by nine tenths of the civilized 
world as the authoritative standard of fact, in a'l that relates to the origin 
of things, and, among them, of species. In this nineteenth century, as at 
the dawn of modern physical science, the cosmogony of the semi-barbarous 
Hebrew is the incubus of the philosopher and the opprobrium of the ortho- 
dox.” “Tt is true that if philosophers have suffered, their cause has been 
- amply avenged. Extinguished theologians lie about the cradle of every 
science as the strangled snakes beside that of Hercules” “ Orthodoxy is 
the Bourbon of thought: it learns not, neither can it forget,” ete. 
(Pp. 277-8.) 


Some things are to be learned from such an utterance: ¢. 4., 
that while there are victories for the gospel to win, as much in 
England and America as in India and in China, there is 
abundant work for the highest Christian scholarship and 
science as preliminary to those victories. The Church will 
have need of many more such men as Brewster, Miller, Dana. 

And this suggests, in the first place, some of the valuable 
qualities of the book; valuable either in themselves, or in their 
influence on the preachers of clerical sermons. 

And we mention first, its stimulant influence toward the 
knowledge of Natural Science. The community as a whole, 
perhaps, already relatively overestimate this realm of knowl- 
edge. The ministry, perhaps, tend excessively to neglect it, 
in the absorption of their other work and study. So far forth, 
they tend to create a dangerous chasm not only between them 
and the general mental activity of the age, but between them 
and their own congregations. While it is impossible for 
many, if not for any, of them to be adepts in science, it is 
desirable for all of them to have some intelligent apprehen- 
sion of its present claims, attainments, and tendencies, so far 
as to avoid all foolish collisions with it, to remain in sympa- 
thy with the community around, and even sometimes dis- 
creetly to connect the exhibitions of God in nature with his 
revelation in his Word. We once heard an intelligent lay- 
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man criticise a favorite and often-preached sermon of a Doctor 
of Divinity on Faith, brim-full of illustrations, with the remark 
that the sermon was spoiled for his enjoyment by the scientific 
blunders that ran all through it. 

A book like this tends to correct this neglect of ours in a 
two-fold mode. Primarily, by its own intense enthusiasm and 
skill of presentation. It is a good thing to fall into the hands 
of a writer who magnifies his theme. This does Mr. Huxley. 
He ably and effectively sets forth both the utilitarian and the 
educational and the contemplative worth of science, and 
especially that of Biology. He spreads before us the immense 
range, method, and continuity of its relationships, in a singu- 
larly impressive way. For the real brilliancy and breadth of 
his examination of a piece of chalk, and its connections and 
suggestions, we can indulge him in an occasional enormous 
and ridiculous exaggeration, such as the following (p. 176): 
“T weigh my words well, when I assert that the man who 
should know the true history of the bit of chalk which every 
carpenter carries about in his breeches pocket, though ignorant 
of all other history, is likely, if he will think his knowledge 
out to its ultimate results, to have truer, and therefore better, 
conceptions of this wonderful universe, and of man’s relation 
to it, than the most learned student who is deep-read in the 
records of humanity and ignorant of those of Nature.” 

The relations and uses of Physical Science are sometimes 
put in startling forms, as in the novel opening of his first lec- 
ture, where he goes back two centuries to allude to the London 
plague of 1664, and the fire of 1666, the first of which was 
received as a judgment of God, and the second attributed to 
the Republicans or the Papists; and he declares “ that all 
their hypotheses were alike wrong,” and “the plague was no 
more a Divine judgment, than the fire was the work of any 
political or religions sect; but they were themselves the 
authors of both plague and fire.” 

These exhibitions of the positive claims of Science are rein- 
forced furthermore by occasional castigations of the clergy for 
their ignorance. It comes out in numerous:sharp and ring- 
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ing allusions, like the crack of a whip round our ears; and 
occasionally he lays the lash on our backs with a will and a 
way “ quite refreshing to view.” The thing is so enlivening 
that it makes one of these “ecclesiastical persons,” as he calls 
them, quite willing to bear his part of it, for the sake of see- 
ing his brethren squirm; and almost brings him into the frame 
of mind of that youth who, while undergoing a vigorous 
punishment, burst out laughing to think how his old tormentor 
had caught and was beating the wrong boy. 

Indeed, from the excess of Mr. Huxley’s descriptions here, 
one is at times tempted to think he has mistaken his boy, and 
taken another that is, in classic phrase, “as little as two of 
him ;” as when in his lecture in St. Martin’s Hall he solemnly 
remarks : 

“T am addressing, I imagine, an audience of educated persons; and yet I 
dare veuture to assert that with the exception of those of my hearers who 
may chance to have received a medical education, there is not one who could 
tell me what is the meaning and use of an act which he performs a score of 


times every minute, and whose suspension would involve his immediate 
death ;—I mean the act of breathing.” (P. 89.) 


This is pretty severe on the “educated men” of England. 
Here, however, the clergy are only included in the general 
catalogue of “educated persons.” But sometimes he speaks 
more positively, and it becomes us to listen: 


“In tLe interests of fair play, to say nothing of those of manhood, I ask, 
Why do not the clergy as a body acquire as part of their preliminary edu- 
cation, some such tincture of physical science as will put them in a position 
to understand the difficulties in the way of accepting their theories. * * 
* In fact the clergy are at present divisible into three sections: an im- 
mense body who are ignorant and speak out; a small proportion who know 
and are silent; and a minute minority who know and speak according to 
their knowledge.” (Pp. 60, 61.) 


If this be the smiting of the righteous, then here is a large 
amount of excellent oil, and if so positive a writer will permit 
us to choose each for himself out of this three-fold classification, 
we propose meekly to walk into his first compartment ; first, 
because of the very respectable company he assigns us there, 
“an immense body” of our brethren; and secondly, by 
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reason of the felicitous arrangement whereby one can thus 
indulge his self-esteem, by being nominally in the front rank, 
and his humility, by standing really at the tail end — a double 
position so common in human life. 

Again, the volume contains valuable suggestions as to the 
importance and method of studying the Physicai Sciences, in 
acourse of liberal education, particularly studying Biology. 
The writer’s urgency for the introduction of science in educa- 
tion has a pertinence in England that it has not in America. 
He keenly characterizes the English system, with its merely 
disciplinary aims, as “‘ very like making a child practice the 
use of a knife, fork, and spoon without giving it a particle of 
meat.” This charge will hardly lie against the American ideal 
as stated by Dr. Stearns at the opening of Walker Hall, or as 
practiced at Harvard. Mr. Huxley, meanwhile, disavows any 
hostility to the classics, and utters a vigorous protest (pp. 43, 
44) against the inadequate conceptions and methods with 
which this great department of instruction is too often pros- 
ecuted; as languages, not as illustrations of philological 
science; without any vivid picture of the life around the 
Mediterranean two thousand years ago imprinted on the 
minds of scholars; with no philosophy of ancient history, but 
only the knowledge of a weary series of feuds and fights; the 
attention directed more to verbal and grammatical peculiari- 
ties, and, he might have added, pedantries of prosody, than to 
the beauties of the authors, and “the grand simplicity of their 
statement of the everlasting problems of human life.” Still, 
itis very evident that even he has no suitable conception of 
the real breadth and depth of a true classical education. He 
somewhat professionally remarks that, “Classical history is a 
great section of the paleontology of man; and I have the 
same double respect for it as for other kinds of paleontology, 
—that is to say, a respect for the facts which it establishes as 
for all facts, and a still greater respect for it as a preparation 
for the discovery of the law of progress.” (P. 43.) This 
reminds one a little of Holmes’ poem, “ Evening, by a tailor.” 
He indulges also in a strain of remarks concerning the English 
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Universities (pp. 47-9) and their graduates, quite too forget- 
ful of historic facts. 

It is unnecessary to follow in detail the arguments by which 
a place is vindicated for science — particularly biological 
science —in liberal education. But here again the writer 
runs into excess. He demands not only a place, but the chief, 
central place. (P. 88.) In his professional phrase, it is “the 
back-bone of education.” For this relative adjustment, the 
author hardly attempts a systematic argument. He satirizes 
and sometimes travesties other methods; and so keenly and 
wittily, that you are tempted to forget that he has not proved 
his own case —that destruction is not construction — that to 
build my theory is more than to demolish yours. He even 
gives a very fair definition of a liberal education — two of 
them indeed (pp. 32, 34), not exactly coincident with each other, 
and, perhaps, each not altogether consistent with themselves ; 
and then occurs a large blank where we look for a demonstra- 
tion of the mode in which the enthronement of Biology, or 
Natural History Science, will attain this intellectual condition. 
Ilis elaborate definition of the educational value of the Natu- 
ral IListory Sciences as entitled to the prominence he demands, 
we would gladly examine critically, but for lack of space. 

He adds the practical worth of the information it gives, in 
which we have no occasion to dispute him. To this practical 
value he properly appends its tendency to bring us in contact 
with natural objects, interesting and beautiful, and thus to 
develope our finer feelings. 

The author’s tendency to excess is shown in the remark 
(p. 87), that when the inductions of the Biologist “ are com- 
pleted’ —for which he requires indeed “ages to come” — 
“his science will be as deductive and as exact as the mathe- 
matics themselves.” A remark which shows an entire failure 
to comprehend the demonstrative nature of mathematics, as 
founded upon the postulates of its own definitions ; and which 
furthermore is practically refuted by his own statement, made 
two pages before, on “the utterly conditional nature of all our 
knowledge ” in this sphere, and illustrated by a remarkable 
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sase (p. 85), in which a class of animals (Ascidians), accidently 
discovered in 1824, were found to have a circulation of blood 
entirely anomalous in the animal kingdom. 

When, however, Mr. Iluxley comes to speak of the methods 
of study in this line, his suggestions are valuable. Ile recom- 
mends that scientific education “should commence with the 
dawn of intelligence,” by means at least of object-lessons. 
We may heartily accept the recommendation, guided even by 
nature herself; for, the first faculties awakened are the facul- 
ties of outward observation. Tle would begin with the 
phenomena of nature around (p. 63) —a “general knowledge 
of the earth, and what is on it, in it, and about it,” unfolded 
in discreet reply to the thousand inquiries of childhood. As 
the reasoning faculties of the child grow, and he becomes 
familiar with the use of the tools of knowledge — reading, 
writing, and the elementary mathematics — he should pass on 
to what is, in the more strict sense, physical science, in both 
general departments, viz.: “ that which regards form and the 
relation of forms to one another; ” of which systematic botany 
isa pure example; and “that which deals with causes and 
effects,” to which belongs physics, or natural philosophy. To 
this he would add in due time somewhat of chemistry and an 
elementary acquaintance with human physiology. He also 
insists emphatically, and wisely, too, that all such teaching be 
constantly brought to the test of observation and experiment. 
Every thing the child learns, he is to see for himseif. On this 
matter of demonstration, he insists most earnestly. In the 
more advanced stages of the study he would have scientific 
studies conducted by the three processes of lectures, demon- 
strations, examinations. His suggestions on lecturing in this 
department are worthy of attention. “I have a strong im- 
pression that the better a discourse is as an oration, the worse 
it is as a lecture.” 

Furthermore, the volume contains a valuable survey of the 
present position of physical science in most of its relations. 
We hardly know where in the same compass one can get a 
more extensive and, we have no doubt, correct: bird’s-eye view 

of the later investigations and results than here. 
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To these valuable qualities of the volume we may add an 
air of candor that runs through it. The author fairly admits 
(pp. 364-367) the refutation of the abiogenesis theories, con- 
cedes (p. 295) the failure of Darwin to surmount the funda- 
mental objection to his theory; and frankly states (p. 226) 
that if the earliest fossiliferous rocks now known are coeval 
with the commencement of life, the time which has since 
elapsed is insufficient for the gradual development of all 
living forms by a necessary progress. Whatever defects may 
be found in his views and reasonings, seem to be there by no 
set purpose to delude, but rather as the outgrowth of those 
modes of thought to which he has steadily educated himself, 
and by which he also imposes upon himself. We acquit him 
of any intentional misstatement when he avers (p. 280) that 
even the “doctrine of special creation [in the origin of species] 
as at present maintained by men of science, is as hopelessly 
inconsistent with the Hebrew cosmogony as any other 
hypothesis.” Probably he is not fully aware of the present 
understanding of the Hebrew cosmogony. We clear him of 
any intentional sophistry in his assumption (p. 283) that the 
reign of law is incompatible with the supernatural agency of 
God. We can understand how a large number of unsound 
utterances spring from his fundamental methods,— such as the 
sweeping statement (p. 117) “that modern civilization rests 
upon physical science;” and that “if the religion of the 
present day differs from that of the past, it is because the 
theology of the present day has become more scientific than 
that of the past.” (P. 16.) And we can see how from those 
fundamental views the highest form of religious submission 
must be such a stoicism as he hints at (on p. 91), and the wor- 
ship must be, in his own words (p. 16), for the “ most part of 
the silent sort, at the altar of the Unknown and Unknowable.” 

Still we must say that if such observation of facts not 
physical, such generalizations, and such logical processes, are 
the best specimen of an advanced scientific education — pre- 
dominantly such —then the results hardly commend the pro- 
cess. And we also take the liberty to say, that so far as our 
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knowledge extends, no class of reasoners have shown them- 
selves more ready to rush into speculations on insufficient 
data, more inconclusive in their reasonings, more over- 
weening in their confidence, and more slow to abandon an 
untenable position than the class of so-called scientific men; 
and that in proportion as their training has been chiefly 
scientific. Geology, chemistry, physiology are vast mummy 
pits of extinct theorists. They are like chalk-beds where one 
set of infusorize are deposited above the shells of the prede- 
cessors ; or, rather, each latest speculator stalks forth like some 
deinotherium that has cheerfully breakfasted on a megatherium, 
and he on a megalogaur that had just put an ichthyosaur in 
his belly, the latter having himself dined on a ptero-dactyle 
who had supped on a whole descending series of fishes, each 
“telescoped” within the other by intussusception. Mr. 
Huxley’s history of the theory of spontaneous generation is 
directly in point. 

And this brings us fairly to the fundamental theory or 
theories which lie at the bottom of all Mr. Huxley’s utter- 
ances, in the portrayal and defense of which he displays both 
his strength and his weakness, the reception of which will 
account, either in the intellectual habits it reveals, or in the 
religious views it involves, for most of the individual peculiar- 
ities that mark the volume. Literally and symbolically near 
the middle of the volume is his lecture on “ the physical basis 
of Life,” as he defines the word protoplasm. 

Mr. Coleridge said of the word “ esemplastic,” “I made it 
myself.” Mr. Huxley, however, did not make the word pro- 
toplasm. He found it invented. The theory to which he 
applies it he also found nearly matured by previous specula- 
tors, except in its most critical and, at the same time, least . 
warranted assumptions. Like the playful deinotherium 
already mentioned, it seems that he has swallowed a string of 
at least a dozen Germans, ending with such paleontological 
names as Schultze, Briicke,*and Kiihne—all men of great 
eminence, but unfortunately for them, unknown to the minis- 
5 
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knowledge extends, no class of reasoners have shown them- 
selves more ready to rush into speculations on insufficient 
data, more inconclusive in their reasonings, more over- 
weening in their confidence, and more slow to abandon an 
untenable position than the class of so-called scientific men; 
and that in proportion as their training has been chiefly 
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pits of extinct theorists. They are like chalk-beds where one 
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try. We will sketch his system only in the briefest terms 
possible, for comment. 

Now the progress of histology during the present century 
has led to the common view among physiologists that-all organ- 
izations, both animal and vegetable, “ originate in and consist 
of ultimate cells,” each cell inclosed with a membrane and 
commonly provided with a nucleus, and containing an inter- 
cellular matter, which Schultze named protoplasm. Mr. Hux- 
ley, laying aside all consideration of the cell as such, together 
with membrane and nucleus, fixes on this intra-cellular matter 
alone, the “ protoplasm,” and takes the position that this is the 
one common material and source of all animal and vegetable 
life, absolutely identical in quality and character in all cases. 
This material is indeed resolvable into its chemical constitu- 
ents—carbon, hydrogen, oxygen and nitrogen; but when 
these constituents are chemically recombined into protoplasm, 
they carry with the very combination, life, the simple result of 
molecular forces, just as the qualities of water are the result 
of the simple chemical union of oxygen and hydrogen. | Of 
this common, identical material all living organism is com- 
posed. The protoplasm at the base of a nettle-sting is iden- 
tical with that of the colorless corpuscles of the human blood; 
and of these structural and vital units all living things alike 
are built up. While all excitement, physical or mental, resolves 
a portion of this protoplasm into its chemical constituents, that 
which remains replenishes itself with the protoplasm of other 
animals and vegetables, consumed as food. There is, however, 
this peculiarity, that the animal system can not originate pro- 
toplasm from its chemical constituents found in mineral form; 
but the vegetable can. The animal takes it from the vegetable 
(or other animal); and thus the origin of it is eventually in 
the vegetable world. But even the vegetable can not take its 
protoplasm from the simple chemical constituents, but must 
find them in the combinations of water, ammonia, and car- 
bonic acid. Thus carbon and oxygen, under certain conditions, 
unite to form carbonic acid; hydrogen and oxygen to form 
water; nitrogen and hydrogen to make ammonia. These 
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again, brought together under certain conditions, give rise to 
protoplasm, and in protoplasm are the phenomena of life, 
“The properties of protoplasm result from the nature and dis- 
position of its molecules.” A nucleated mass of protoplasm 
is the structural unit of the human body. In its earliest state 
the body is a mere multiple of such units ; in its perfect con- 
dition it is a multiple of such units variously modified. “The 
thoughts to which 1 am now giving utterance, and your 
thoughts regarding them, are the expression of molecular 
changes in that motion of life which is the source of our other 
vital phenomena.”  Protoplasm, simple or nucleated, is the 
formal basis of all life.” ‘ All living forms are fundamentally 
of one character.” “ Beast and fowl, reptile and fish, mollusk, 
worm and polype, are all composed of structural units of the 
same character, viz., masses of protoplasm with a nucleus.” 
“So far as form is concerned, plants and animals are not sepa- 
rable.” “The protoplasm of a fungus or a foraminifer is essen- 
tially identical with and most readily converted into that of 
any animal.” It-will be observed that the author takes dis- 
tinct ground that the life is not something additional to the 
constituents of the protoplasm, any more, he says, than aquo- 
sity is something superadded to the result of combining the 
constituents of water; it is the result of their combination 
under certain conditions. 

So far the lecture on the Physical Basis of Life. But to com- 
plete the sketch of his views we must add, that while he admits 
that no instance of spontaneous generation has been proven, 
he yet speaks thus (p. 366): “If it were given me to look 
beyond the abyss of geologically recorded time to the still 
more remote period when the earth was passing through phy- 
sical and chemical conditions, which it can no more see again 
than a man can recall his infaney, I should expect to be a 
witness of the evolution of living protoplasm from not living 
matter. I should expect to see it appear under forms of great 
implicity, endowed like existing fungi with the power of 
determining the formation of new protoplasm from such mat- 
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ters as ammonium carbonates, oxalates and tartrates, alkaline 
and earthy phosphates, and water, without the aid of light.” 

Again (p. 286): “In fact, whén the mind has once admitted 

the conception of the gradual production of the present phy- 
sical state of our globe, by natural causes operating through 
long ages of time, it will be little disposed to admit that living 
beings have made their appearance in another way.” To the 
same purport on p. 300; after affirming that there is “not a 
shadow of reason for believing that the physical changes of 
the globe, in past times, have been effected by other than 
natural causes,” he turns to the living inhabitants of the world. 
Fixing upon the large number of crocodile species that have 
existed from vast antiquity, ‘ages before the chalk was depos- 
ited,” he pronounces thus: “I can find no warranty for 
believing in the distinct creation of a score of successive spe- 
cies of crocodiles in the course of countless ages of time. 
Science gives no countenance to such a wild fancy.” “On the 
other hand, I see no good reason for doubting the necessary 
alternative that all the varied species have been evolved from 
pre-existing crocodilian forms, by the operation of causes, as 
completely a part of the common order of nature as those 
which have effected the changes of the inorganic world. Few 
will venture to affirm that the reasoning which applies to croc- 
odiles loses its force among other animals or among plants. If 
one species has come into existence by the operation of natural 
causes, it seems folly to deny that all may have arisen in the 
same way.” (P. 201.) 

To effect this progressive transmutation of species, Mr. Hux- 
ley apparently supplements Lamarck’s hypothesis of the trans- 
mutation of species by Darwin’s theory of “ natural selection” 
in the “struggle for existence” (p. 292) ; natural deviations be- 
coming converted into permanent varieties, and thence into 
species, “ the conditions of existence ” sifting out the weak from 
the strong, as a frosty night “selects” the hardy plants for 
preservation from among the tender. (P. 317.) For while 
admitting that Darwin has produced no instance of the origin 
of any species that is infertile with other species, he expresses 
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his belief (p. 295) that some skillful physiologist would by his 
experiments succeed in a comparatively few years. 

To complete this sketch it is necessary to add, that in order 
to bring about this series of “developments” or evolutions, 
the author asks for a length of time (p. 226) anterior to all 
actual marks of life upon the globe —so immense by itself 
that the whole vast range of fossiliferous time shall bear to it 
only the same proportion as the time of the existing fauna and 
flora does to the fossiliferous. He, however, remarks (p. 251) 
that “for anything I know, one, two, or three hundred millions 
of years may serve the needs of geologists [and therefore, we 
may suppose, of biologists] perfectly well;” although on the 
previous page he resists any attempt on the part of Sir Wil- 
liam Thompson to shut them out of the range of “ ten thousand 
million years.” 

Starting thus with four chemicals, “certain conditions” 
(which he openly declares himself unable to specify— pp. 126, 
366), and an indefinite number of hundreds of millions of 
years as a multiplier, he easily provides for all those vast forms 
of vegetable and animal life. First come —the manner not 
specified —the chemical compounds; then, under “certain 
conditions” -— again not specified —the constituent proto- 
plasm, non-nucleated, as we understand; then, nucleated pro- 
toplaam — ‘ conditions” not specified; then, variations of 
protoplasm — “ conditions” not specified; then, fixations of 
variations — “‘ conditions” not specified; then the general 
struggle fur existence, “conditions” still not specified — de- 
scribed, however, by himself (p. 303), not as a firing of a rifle 
ata mark, but like a discharge of “ grapeshot, of which one 
hits something and the rest fall wide.” These indiscriminate 
discharges and lucky hits go on until at length — behold your 
kosmos, with a fungus at one end, all manner of croco- 
diles, queer fishes, well-proportioned animals, successful 
birds, and odd insects in the middle, with man at the other 
end; this natural selection or fortuitous concourse of atoms 
having resulted not merely in producing an Iliad or an 
Odyssey, but in the animal that can produce such Iliads or 
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Odysseys, Eneids, and the like, throwing in St. Peter’s, suspen- 
sion bridges, Geneva watches, conic sections, Last Judgments, 
Misereres, and so forth; “harmonious order governing eter- 
nally continuous progress —the web and woof of matter and 
force interweaving by slow degrees, without a broken thread, 
that veil which lies between us and the Infinite —that uni- 
verse which alone we know or can know.” (P. 282.) 

The strikingness of this grand panorama becomes still 
more wonderful from the fact that even up to the highest form 
of life, thought, and action, “the phenomena of vitality are 
not something apart from other physical phenomena, but one 
with them, and matter and force are the two names for the one 
artist who fashions the living as well as the lifeless” (p. 262), 
both these terms being, “so far as we can know, mere names 
for certain forms of consciousness” (p. 340). Furthermore, 
not only is “ the circulation of the blood simply a matter of 
mechanism, and the contractility of the muscles and the irrita- 
bility of the nerves purely the result of the molecular mechan- 
ism of those organs” (p. 334), but thought itself is but “the 
expression of molecular changes in that matter of life” or 
protoplasm (p. 138); “we shall sooner or later arrive at a 
mechanical equivalent of cousciousness as we have arrived at 
a mechanical equivalent of heat ;” and even “ the possibility 
of the establishment of a correlation between mechanical force 
and volition becomes apparent” (p. 339). 

You have before you the vast and varied kosmos as graphi- 
cally sketched by a bundle of nucleated and modified proto 
plasms, commonly known as John Henry Huxley, operating 
with a few crude chemicals, inconceivable time, and certain 
“ conditions.” 

And yet, for completeness of information, we ought to add 
even yet again, that the hypothesis of natural “evolution” 
goes still further; and though Mr. Huxley does not directly 
state it, yet, as held by that whole class of reasoners, it carries 
the process of evolution back to the nebular condition of this 
solar system as the starting-point of all development and 
latent life. “Strip it naked,” says Prof. John Tyndall (Lee- 
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ture on Scientific Use of the Imagination, p. 70), “and you 
stand face to face with the notion that not alone the more igno- 
ble forms of animalcular or animal life, not alone the nobler 
forms of the horse and lion, not alone the exquisite and won- 
derful mechanism of the human body, but that the human 
mind itself— emotion, intellect, will, and all their phenomena, 
were once latent in a fiery cloud. But the hypothesis would 
probably go further than this. Many who hold it would prob- 
ably assent to the position, that at the present moment all our 
philosophy, all our poetry, all our science, and all our art — 
Plato, Shakspeare, Newton, and Raphael — are potential in 
the fires of thesun. * * * I do not think that any holder 
of the evolution hypothesis would say that I overstate it or 
overstrain it in any way.” 

We propose, however, to confine ourselves to what Mr. Hux- 
ley has said. 

And the first question is, does this stupendous scheme 
exclude God? We answer, No. Mr. Huxley, on being 
charged with atheism, replied in a letter to the “ Spectator” 
(February 10, 1868), that if he saw fit to deny the -existence 
of a God he would certainly do so; but that it had always 
been a favorite trust of his that atheism is as absurd, logically 
speaking, as polytheism. He will not even deny the possi- 
bility of miracles. (Argyll’s Reign of Law, p. 89, note.) 

But, waiving his own denial, the argument is not open to 
such a charge. It leaves us only to a different view of God’s 
agency in nature from that to which we have been accustomed. 
It is not even offered as an exhaustive account of creation. At 
every stage there is a gap unfilled — an unknown quantity 
requisite. It may not be quite worthy of a thoughtful writer 
to hide that fact so effectually as Mr. Huxley does ; that is, in 
truth, the worst aspect of his advocacy. The system may make 
on the public mind the impression of atheism. But at all 
these points there is not only room, but absolute necessity for 
supernatural agency. Thus: Where did these chemicals come 
from? How came they by their combining properties? 
Whence came the “ certain conditions” under which they may 
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form protoplasm? Who gives to non-nucleated protoplasm 
its nucleation and cellular character and life ?, Who determines 
the conditions that originate, guide, and terminate the life- 
struggle of the protoplasms? Who creates the original ten- 
dency to variation? As Argyll has well remarked, the theory 
does not even attempt to explain the most inexplicable of all 
these phenomena — the commencement of tendency to varia- 
tion. Every one of these blanks makes room and utters a 
call for God. And again, as Prof. Tyndall remarks, while 
defending the theory of the materialist so far as concerns the 
mechanics of the body and the physics of the brain, “he is 
not entitled to say his molecular motions explain everything. 
In reality they explain nothing. The utmost he can affirm is 
the association of two classes of phenomena, of whose real 
bond of union he is in absolute ignorance. The problem of 
the connection of body and soul is as insoluble in its modern 
form as it was in the pre-scientific ages.” (Methods and Ten- 
dency of Physical Investigation, p. 17.) The case is precisely 
like that of seeing with the eye. What though that organ is 
essential to sight? What though a visual image is proved to 
be formed on the retina in every case of vision? The chasm 
between the physical retina, with its visual image, and the 
invisible, perceiving soul is the same chasm as before. 

Does not this scheme degrade the marvelous skill of God, 
by exalting the functions of matter? On the contrary, it might 
with some plausibility be replied, it rather exalts the wisdom 
and skill of the Creator, by ascribing to him not merely the 
production of an organism capable of repeating itself ad inf 
nitum, but of one which can perpetually rise above itself, until 
a membrane of homogeneous fluid, with a point in it, expands 
into literally countless forms and measureless heights of life, 
so that the world is draped in beauty and mind teems with 
poetry and science. He is exalted into not only a Creator, but 
a Creator of creators. This might be said, if it were necessary 
to say it. 

But does it not crowd him out of all providential relation to 
human affairs, like a Stoic God, by thrusting his agency back 
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some hundred million years and behind some endless series of 
insignificant protoplasms ? No more effectually, perhaps, than 
the common view which carries his creative action back at 
least six thousand years and recognizes his providential agency 
as operating even now in and beneath the modes of settled 
law. In an important sense it might be said to bring 
him into much closer relation to the present course of life, 
inasmuch as instead of one original and final appulse being 
given to each system of life, the modifying power which Hux- 
ley disguises under the term “conditions,” operates contin- 
ually and freshly all along the line of infinitely varying life. 
A. W. Bennett, in “ Nature,” (November 10, 1870,) claims, 
indeed, this superiority for the view. 

But is it not, as Huxley himself thinks, fatal to the Mosaic 
cosmogony? Not at all; unless we insist on foisting into that 
grand and terse account of the facts of creation, owr notions 
of the method. There is nothing in that wonderfully wise 
and reticent narrative incompatible with God’s having even 
taken our world first as a huge nebular slice or wisp, built 
up the earth with physical agencies, and made all its races by 
an evolution of cells with molecular forces. We are not 
informed how God did it. The chief features of the Scrip- 
ture narrative are confirmed even by this class of speculators. 
The Scriptures aver that there was a time when the earth was 
not fitted to be, or was not, the seat of life. This is clearly 
assumed by Mr. Iluxley (p. 226), and definitely declared as a 
scientific conclusion by Prof. Tyndall (p. 69). The Scriptures 
affirm the introduction of life. Mr. Huxley too speaks of 
“the commencement of life.” (Ib.) The Scriptures affirm 
that after the fitting up of the earth for this purpose, vege- 
table life preceded animal. Mr. Huxley asserts the same 
thing, by saying that “an animal can not make protoplasm, 
but must take it ready-made from some other animal or some 
plant,” and “therefore in seeking the origin of protoplasm, 
we must eventually turn to the vegetable world.” (P. 134.) 
The Scriptures declare man to have been latest formed; while 
materialism itself is forced to place him at the head of all 
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protoplasmic organizations, nor does it at present bring for- 
ward any species of monkey or gorilla that bids fair to rival 
him in the fine arts, higher mathematics, or even in scientific 
and biological speculations. 

3ut the point of incompatibility, as Mr. Huxley puts it, 
with all science, probably would be found in the interpreta- 
tion of Genesis as though it declared the creation of all plants 
at one time, and all animals at one time. But this statement 
is not found in Genesis. On the contrary, we have held for 
years that in unfolding a sketch so brief of transactions so vast 
—a sketch so bare of all details, dispatching its subject in 
each instance with a sentence, and not returning to it —all 
the legitimate demands of the case are fulfilled by understand- 
ing verses 11 and 12 as simpiy declaring the institution of the 


* great system of vegetable life; and verses 20, 21, and 24, 25, 





as stating in like manner the institution of the varied system 
of animal life, of which the detailed unfolding is not recorded, 
the writer never once recurring to the theme once an- 
nounced. So understood—and we maintain it is a fair 
understanding —there is no collision between the narrative of 
Genesis and even this theory of evolution, any more than with 
the general fact of successive series of living organisms as 
held commonly in modern times. 

Theologically speaking, then, this deinotherium, this dread- 
ful beast, is a very harmless animal, and may be made to 
“roar you as gently as any sucking dove.” And now having 
drawn his canine teeth, filed his claws, stroked his fur, and 
put a hook in his nose, suppose we turn him round and see 
how he is put together — whether he is made of pure proto- 
plasm, or partly of protop/aster. And here we shall neces- 
sarily draw largely on other writers, and especially, though 
not solely, on the able refutation by James Hutchinson Stir- 
ling, and others. We shall condense as far as is possible 

Mr. Huxley claims absolute identity of all kinds of proto- 
plasm on the ground of provable identity in form, function, 
and substance. Does he prove it? 

_ Let us reverse his order, and begin with substance. And 
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here his proof comes ultimately to this, that they are com- 
posed of and can be resolved into the same chemical elements 
—though he partly adds that all protoplasm acts similarly 
under chemical re-agents. 

Now, the first part of this statement is in general a very old 
and well-known fact ; the chemical similarity of living com- 
pounds. But identity of substance is not proven by identity 
of constituents, inasmuch as a change of proportions will 
make five different compounds of oxygen and nitrogen, rang- 
ing from the exhilarating gas (protoxide of nitrogen) up to 
nitric acid. Then, again, when the proportions and constitu- 
ents are the same, there arises the singular fact of isomerism 
or allotropy, giving us, for example, cyanic and fulminic 
acids of the same composition but different qualities, two tar- 
taric acids, the chemical identity of ozone and hydvogen. 
Furthermore, Mr. Stirling points to the fact that there is a 
chemical difference in the tissues of the human body —all 
which are claimed by Mr. H. to be composed of protoplasm ; 
as, for example, the constituents of bone and of muscle; while 
it is notorious that besides the four ingredients specified by 
him, various others, such as chlorine, sulphur, phosphorus, 
lime, ete., enter into certain tissues. Still further, Stirling 
avers that the German analysts declare the protoplasmic cells 
themselves to differ in chemical composition ; and finally, that 
the same scientists declare that the analysis of dead protoplasm 
is no certain test of the constitution of living protoplasm. As 
to the action under chemical re-agents, the same writer points 


triumphantly to the different effects of the same amount of 


heat on ova of different organisms (which are pure proto- 
plasm); that which is congenial .to the one proving fatal to the 
other. 

As to identity of form, (Mr. Huxley’s inn point,) it would 
appear, according to Mr. Stirling, that he has taken a twofold 
liberty, first, to discuss bare protoplasm as the physical basis 
of life, eliminating its cellular condition, whereas the German 
scholars never view it except as in the cellular condition — in 
which, after all, may lie the very life-function,— which Mr. 
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H. smuggles out of sight; and secondly, he describes the pro- 
toplasm of the nettle sting as in a steady circulation, which 
last statement is counter to German authority. 

But now as to identity of form or constitution. How dves 
Mr. H. prove this? By his microscope, we presume. But 
Prof. Tyndall warns such theorists how idle it is for them to 
suppose that with their microscopes they can penetrate and 
pronounce upon the interior germ structure. Distilled water, 
é. g., ceases to contract at 39°, and begins to expand till it 
freezes. But it is a structural process of which no microscope 
can take note. So, too, the effect of an electro-magnet on 

yater, polarizing it, produces interior changes which will twist 
a ray of light in a peculiar mode, yet not recognizable by the 
microscope. And after alluding to the “numberless cases ” in 
which the microscope is equally powerless to recognize some 
structural change, he adds, “ between the microscopic limit 
and the true molecular limit, there is room for infinite per- 
mutations and combinations” (p. 62). What presumption, 
then, for a man to pronounce their inner structure identical if 
the microscope revealed no differences. But here we meet the 
direct counter-statement cited by Stirling from the German 
writer Stricker, that the. microscope does reveal a diversity; 
that there actually is great difference, first, in the degrees of 
fluidity, and secondly, in the shape of the cells, such as globe- 
shaped, cup-shaped, bottle-shaped, and a dozen other different 
forms. 

Still less fortunate does our author appear to be in his asser- 
tion of identity in the functions of all protoplasm. The state- 
ment is a sublimely innocent denial of all the infinite variety 
and permanent fixedness of vegetable and animal life. When 
we go back in our farthest explorations toward the primordial 
germ of living organisms, as in the animal ovum, which Mr. 
H. characterizes as but an aggregation of corpuscles of proto- 
plasm, (p. 127,) or in the contents of the nettle sting, which is 
his representative, we find at once a fixedness of function so 
utterly diverse that the primordial germ of the nettle at the 
very foot of an oak or a pine will perpetually propagate net- 
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tles, while the germ of pine, oak, chestnut, hickory or maple, 
so long as it propagates at all, will never confound its own 
function. And so through the whole animal world, the pro- 
toplasmic ovum of the trout never by any mistake results in 
an elephant, a hedge-hog, or a kangaroo; nor vice versa. If 
it be replied that all this is “ modified ” protoplasm, then, we 
reply, produce some protoplasin unmodified ; some specimen, 
which, having in it vital energy, will produce at hap-hazard, 
and not according to the settied laws of vegetable or animal 
species. Is it replied —as it must be—it can not now be 
done? This, then, is simply to deny by the wholesale that 
which before was by the wholesale aflirmed. It was affirmed — 
postulated —as the basis of an argument, that a// protoplasm, 
everywhere, is identical in function; and now it appears that 
no, such protoplasm can be found any where. And further, 
when we examine the individual system, it is declared authori- 
tatively by Mr. Stirling that the protoplasms of the various 
tissues of the same body are none of them interchangeable 
with each other, and that by the showing of the German inves- 
tigators from the very earliest period in the history of the 
ovum, “ brain-cells only generate brain-cells, bone-cells bone- 
cells, and so on,” (p. 30). The same writer denies also Mr. 
Huxley’s assertion that “contractility” belongs to‘all proto- 
plasms, and the implication that it lies at the basis of their 
functions. 

In short, Mr. Huxley’s argument for the substantial identity 
of all vegetable and animal protoplasms seems finally to be 
lodged in the assertion that in each instance “one and the 
same portion of protoplasm may successively take on the func- 
tion of feeding, moving or producing apparatus” (pp. 124-6). 
And the major proposition of his argument therefore would 
be, Every thing which has a feeding, moving, generating 
power is precisely alike: a very novel proposition. And 
his reasoning that there is no more propriety in supposing that 
to the combined elements of protoplasm a something called 
“life” is added than that to the constituents of water a some- 
thing called aguosity is added, is a mere analogy, and as an 
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analogy overlooks the fundamental difference which forms the 
very issue, viz.: that the one has simply chemical and physical 
qualities, whereof the analogy is dead protoplasm, not living ; 
the other an organic thing. Living protoplasm is identical 
with dead protoplasm in its chemistry ; but differs from it by 
that utterly diverse quality tir, which, raising it at once out 
of the category of chemistry, in that very act annihilates the 
analogy in its critical point, the point in dispute. And if even 
water itself, as a chemical compound, when found in the three 
different states of water, steam, and ice, forces us upon finding 
the presence of another element outside of its chemical con- 
stituents, viz. heat, much more must the immense interval 
between protoplasm dead and living, force us to recognize the 
superaddition to the former of the vital element. It is an 
additional fact which calls for a name. And the attempt thus 
to disguise the difference of the cases, is a begging of the 
whole question. 

Meanwhile it is amusing to see how, through his whole dis- 
cussion, Mr. Huxley is constantly and inevitably stating the very 
thing he denies, viz.: the difference of protoplasmic functions ; 
and also how he, in the most confiding method, constantly 
smuggles in, by some epithet or qualification, the very thing 
which it is the business of his argument to prove. Thus, in 
three successive sentences, p. 129, “Protoplasm simple or 
nucleated is the formal basis of all life.” Aye, “simple or 
nucleated”; but in that very fact “ nucleated,” according to 
some writers, does, and for aught that can be shown, may, lie 
the very mystery of life he is seeking. Again: “It is clay 
in the hands of the potter, which, bake it, paint it as he will, 
remains clay separated by artifice and not by nature, from the 
commonest brick or sun-dried clod.” Yes indeed ;— but how 
about the baking, the painting, “the artifice, and the potter,” 
that do make such a prodigious difference? Again: ‘Thus 
it becomes clear that all living powers are cognate and all 
living forms of the same fundamental character.” But in the 
next sentence we read, “In perfect strictness it is true that 
chemical investigation can tell us little or nothing directly of 


. 
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the composition of living matter, inasmuch as such matter 
must needs die in the act of analysis.” Indeed, then, the 
thing we are after in our chemical investigation — the life — 
is the very thing our chemical investigation has ignored. But 
this objection Mr. Huxley regards as frivolous (p. 128). 
Again: “It will be understood that this general uniformity 
by no means excludes any amount of special modifications of 
the fundamental substance.” Where, then, is the “ general 
uniformity”? “ Now, this mutton [by eating which he will 
replenish his exhausted system, incorporating it with his own 
protoplasm] was once the living protoplasm, more or less modi- 
fied, of another animal.” “Living,” “ modified” once, as 
notnow. Again: “ But these changes, whatever be their 
extent, have not rendered it incompetent to resume its old 
functions as matter of life. A singular inward laboratory 
which I possess, will dissolve a certain portion of the modified 
protoplasm; the solution so formed will pass into my veins; 
and the subtle influences to which it will then be subjected 
will convert the dead protoplasm into living protoplasm and 
transubstantiate sheep into man.” Here again “functions ” 
are lost — and the functions are those of “life”; here, too, is 
“a laboratory,” “subtle influences” which “convert” that 
matter which is “ dead” into matter which is “ living,” which 
shall “ transubstantiate” that which is “sheep” into that 
which is not sheep — but which, so far as the logicalness and 
the logic of the argument are concerned, might still be — 
sheep. 

And so the argument goes on with this perpetual jugglery 
of contradictions, and this perpetual assumption of the thing 
to be found,— one long-continued act of stealing a guinea hid- 
den between two shillings. And it is accompanied, also, with 
constant confessions of the futility of his theory. He glides 
smoothly over the fact that both the chemical elements must 
be brought together under “certain conditions,” and their 
compounds also “under certain conditions,” in order to pro- 
duce protoplasm and then life. In the midst of his argument 
he informs us in a passing sentence, as though a very trivial 
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thing, that “ upon what condition this difference in the powers 
of the two great divisions of the world of life depends, 
NoTHING (!!) is at present known” (p. 126); and again 
( p. 366), “I am devoid of any means of forming a Galtaite 
conclusion as to the conditions of its [life’s] first appearance.” 

Thus, in regard to this demonstration of “ the physical basis 
of life,” we reach this singular result: first, that every one of 
his three fundamental propositions breaks down on the ques- 
tion of fact, viz., the alleged identity of all protoplasm in form, 
in function, in substance, and each breaks at more than one 
flaw ; and secondly, that were these propositions valid, the 
attempted argument to show a merely physical basis is again 
invalid at every stage, by its necessary presupposition of 
agencies back of these physical things. So numerous are 
these unknown quantities that we more than exhaust the 
ordinary algebraic letters in expressing them. If we call the 
unknown origin of these elements themselves «, the unknown 
endowment with their “molecular forces” y, the unknown 
“ certain conditions” of their action z, we shall be obliged to 
call the unknown “ certain conditions” of their making proto- 
plasm ¥, the undescribed conditions of that protoplasm becom- 
ing cellular and nucleated —¢. ¢., perhaps, vital —u, the con- 
fessedly unknown cause of its variation thenceforth ¢, the 
unknown conditions of its limitation s, and, it-may be, travel 
still further up the alphabet. 

Upon the question of the materialism of Mr. Huxley’s posi- 
tion, we will not enter. His own defense of himself is not 
strong nor satisfactory. But from legitimately reaching mate- 
rialism, he is happily saved by the inconclusiveness of his 
argument. 

Little more is needed to complete what we care to say upon 
the remaining part of his theories. It is of a piece with this 
, dashing and prodigal style of reasoning that if his theory were 
* not otherwise hopelessly wrecked he wishes to balance his 
“infinitely little” protoplasmic start with what he happily 
describes “as unlimited bank of time ready to discuunt any 
quantity of hypothetical paper” (p. 242). He admits that the 
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amount of modification which can be demonstrated to have 
taken place in any one group of animals or plants is quite 
incompatible with the hypothesis that all living forms are the 
results of a necessary process of progressive development, 
entirely confined within the time represented by the fossilifer- 
ous rocks ” (p. 226). In other words the rickety argument goes 
down once more, unless we assume a vastly longer period of 
life on earth than the earth itself gives any indications of. It 
has been said that this opinion, uttered in 1862, he has 
retracted or modified. But as his preface to the collected 
Essays, written in June, 1870, makes no such allusion, and 
the article itself remains unchanged, we may still cite the 
admission. And if it were retracted by him, the difficulty 
itself remains unsolved. 

And, finally, were the indefinite or even the infinite time 
granted him for the purpose, there still remains one other fatal 
defect,— the lack of proof that even in infinite time an actual 
transmutation of species would take place. Much as Mr. 
Darwin has done in gathering a vast array of facts, ingeniously 
as he labored over his theory of Natural Selections, and fer- 
vently as Mr. Huxley is disposed to hope for a verification of 
the theory of evolution or of transmutation of species, he is 
forced to admit—and the admission from such a source is 
worthy of special observation — that hitherto all attempts to 
show the production of a solitary species that is incapable of 
continuous fertility when crossed with another, are a failure. 
He quotes Darwin’s ingenious attempt to disparage the 
importance of this ultimate test, but adds, “forcible as are 
these arguments, and little as the value of fertility or infertility 
as a test of species may be, it must not be forgotten that the 
really important fact, so far as the inquiry into the origin of 
species goes, is, that there are such things in Nature as groups 
of animals and of plants, whose members are incapable of 
fertile union with those of other groups; and there are such 
things as hybrids, which are absolutely sterile when crossed 
with other hybrids ” (pp. 275-6); and that “so far as the evi- 
dence goes at present, individuals of what are certainly known 
6 
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to be mere races produced by selection, however distinct they 
may appear to be, not only breed freely together, but the off- 
spring of such races are only perfectly fertile with one 
another” (p. 272). 

And so we part from Mr. Huxley, the learned and enthusi- 
astic man of science, the effective popular lecturer, the adroit 
advocate, and the sadly limping reasoner. 
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THE BOOK TABLE. 


Dr. WitrzamM Smitn’s DicTIOoNARY OF THE BrsLE. Revised and edited by 
Prof. H. B. Hackett, D.D., and Ezra Abbot, LL.D. New York: Hurd & 
Houghton. 4 vols. Pp. 3667. 

The completion of the American edition of this noble and quite unrivaled 
Biblical Cyclopeedia furnishes fit occasion for a word respecting the additions 
by American scholars. The work itself has been justly characterized in the 
REVIEW, during its progress through the accurate Cambridge press, as one 
of remarkable learning, fulness, correctness, and exhaustive criticism upon 
the subjects treated, As it now stands, with the corrections of its Ameri- 
can editors, and the new matter from others of established reputation in our 
own land, it is not likely to have a peer or a rival for many a long year. 
More than half of the new “ writers in the American edition” are Congre- 
gationalists, viz.: Profs. Bartlett, Day, Fisher, Hadley, Park, Robbins, Tal- 
cott and Thayer; Drs. Post, Stowe, Thompson and Wolcott, with Rev. 
Messrs. Ward and W. E. Park, and Pres, Woolsey,— while the Presbyte- 
rian contributor is of Congregational extraction and education. Three of 
those named — Prof. Day and Drs. Stowe and Thompson — contributed to 
the original English work, with Prof. Hackett, one of the learned and accu- 
rate American editors, who now represents with Profs. Conant, Hovey and 
Kendrick the Biblical erudition of the Baptist branch of American Con- 
gregationalism. Three Unitarians and one Methodist, with Dr. Schaff,— 
whom we hardly know how to classify (except in the Evangelical Alli- 
ance!) —complete the new list. The American writers do not suffer in any 
respect by comparison with the writers of the original work, sixty eight in 
number, nearly all of whom (over fifty, at least,) were English Churchmen, 
and most’of them ecclesiastical dignitaries. These new papers are indicated 
bya*. How multitudinous these are a running glance over the pages of 
either of the four volumes will inform the reader. The first volume con- 
tains nearly a hundred, covering more than fifty pages. They are of all 
lengths, from paragraphs to pages, and a scholar will not be likely to deny 
that they could have been produced by nothing less than finished Biblical 
and theological scholarship. 

Going through Vol. I, page by page, and not pausing on lesser addenda — 
all learned, acute and skillful,— the notabilia are the admirable addenda to 
Alford's article on the Acts, by Drs, Hackett, Abbot and Fisher — those by 
Dr. Hackett on the Altar to the Unknown God, Ashdod, Ashkelon, Bashan, 
Bethabara, Betharbel, Bethel, Brethren of the Lord, Burial, Ceesar’s House- 
hold, Cherub, Cana, Canaanites, Canticles, Capernaum, Centurion, Chal- 
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cedony, Chereth, Claudia, Coal, Colossians (Ep.), Corinthians (Ep. I), Crib, 
Dalmanutha, David, Day’s Journey, Deaconess, Deceitfully, The Deep, 
Degrees (Songs of), Diadem, Dial, Dothan, Dragon Wel!, Dropping, Dust, 
Ecclesiastes, Egyptian, Elijah, Elisha, Elkosh, Emmaus, Ephesians (Ep.), 
Ephesus, Epi-tle, Esdraelon, Esther, Eunuch (Eth.), Ezekiel, Field, Gasah, 
Gadara, Galatians, Ditto (Ep.), Gamaliel, Games, Genea'ogy, and Genne- 
saret; by Dr Abbot, on Air, Amomum, Apocrypha, Cedar, Daniel, Eccle- 
siasticus, Enoch (Bk.), Esdras (Bks. I, Il), Essenes, and Geheuna; by Prof. 
R. D. C. Robbins, on Balaam; by Dr. Abbot and our associate, Prof Bart- 
lett, on Chronology, Dan, and Demoniacs; by Dr. Abbot and Dr. Hackett, 
on Chronicles and other topics ; by Pres. Woolsey, on Appeal, Divorce, and 
Festus; by Dr Conant, on Candlestick, Cherub, Coilege, Covering of the 
Eyes, The Dead, Firmament, and Genesis; by Prof. H. B. Smith, (Rev. F. 
Meyrick, joint author,) on Church (literature); by Dr. Schaff, on Deacon; 
by Prof. G. E. Day, on Degree ;,by Prof. F. Gardiser, on Easter ; by Dr. 
8. Wolcott, on En-Rogel; and by Dr. J. P. Thompson, on Egypt. We omit 
mention of numberless briefer articles by Dr. Hackett, and of those briefer 
still by Dr. Abbot, which enrich almost every page. Dr. Thompson's, on 
Egypt, is an addendum to the original paper of nearly twenty pages by 
Mr. Poole of the British Museum, Of the four articles which represent an 
editor of this Review, one supplements Mr. Poole’s on the same su'ject 
(Chronology), and another — on Demoniacs — shows a Scriptural prepara- 
tion for the discussion of “ Spiritism” in our pages. 

So minute an examination carried through the four volumes would be 
more laborious than needful. The results stated above fairly represent the 
work done throughout by the new American contributors. In Vol. II, 
pursuing the same course, we find articles by Dr. Wolcott on Gerizim, 
Gischala, Jerusalem —13 columns, supplementary to two articles by 
English writers covering 41 pages,— Joseph and Jotapata; by Dr. E. G. 
Post, on Geir- Eagle, Hyssop, Lebanon, Leopard, Lily, and Kanah ; by Prof. 
A. P. Peabody and Dr. Abbot, on Gospels, very clear and able; by Dr. 
Conant, on Gutter, Job, Leviticus, and Lot; by Prof. Bartlett, on Hebron 
and Hell; by Prof. Thayer, on Hebrews — five columns, Lazarus anc Mar- 
ket; by Dr. Schaff, on He'ps and Jesus Christ —an appendix to oue of 36 
pages by Arch. Thomson ; by Prof. Gardiner, on Hour, Jude, and Luz; by 
Prof. Robbins, on Imagery, Chambers of, and Lance ; by Prof. Talcott, on 
Isaiah ; by Dr. Abbot, on James (I and II, Ep.), Jude(Ep.), Judith, Lamen- 
tations, Luke, and Mark; by Prof. Fisher and Dr. Abbot, on John (Gosp.) — 
16 columns; by Prof. Stowe, on Jonah ; by Dr. Thompson, on Joseph, and 
Law of Moses; by Prof Park, on Judas, a brilliant appendix of 11 col- 
umns; by Prof. lovey, on Kingdom of Heaven ; by Prof. Hadley, of New 
Haven, on Language of N. T.,— 10 columns; and by Dr. Hackett, on Geth- 
semane, Gilboa, Gilead, Habakkuk, Haran, Horosheth, Hermon, Herodians, 
Hezckiah, Hinnom, Hosea, House of God, Husks, Iconium, Isaiah (with 
Dr Abbot), Italian Bind, Jacob, James, Javan, Jebus, Jehoiakim, Jehosha- 
phat, Jehovah, Jephthah, Jeremiah, Jerusalem (mod.), Joshua, J udea, 
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Judah, Judaism, Kaper, Kid, Kedron, Kings (I and IT), Knife, Line, Liquor, 
Lysias, Machaerus, Machpelah, Mahanaim, and Malachi. These titles last 
given ijlustrate the laborious industry and fidelity of the leading American 
editor. And all that we have now given will testify to any .one not 
acquainted with the work, of its richness and fulness in this vastly improved 
American edition. One would hardly have supposed that an Englishiwork 
of so eminent excellence could so soon, and in our land, have been improved 
somuch. But a thorough examination discloses sucli_omissions of impor- 
tant topics as explain the matter in part. 

In Vol. IIT, we notice 20 articles of importance by Prof Hackett,— besides 
a good many minor ones,— some of them on new topics; 13 by Dr. Abbot» 
besides those too brief to count, chiefly biographical, as in former volumes; 
5 by Prof. Talcott; 12 by Dr. J. P. Thompson, all Egyptian, and note- 
worthy ; 7 by Dr. Wolcott, mostly geographical; 3 by Dr. Conant and 
Prof. Robbins, respectively ; 2— on Natural History — by Dr. Post; and 
one, each, by Prof. Warren—eight able columns on Names,— by Pres. 
Woolsey, by “ A.C. R.,” by Prof. Bartlett — 13 columns on the Pentateuch, 
amasterly resumé of his well-known and widely esteemed vindication, — by 
Prof. Park, on Miracles, 17 columns, acute and admirable, by Prof. Ken- 
drick, a fresh, wise paper on Preaching, and by Rev. W. E. Park, on Psalms 
Imprecat ry —a performance that does credit to perhaps thefyoungest con- 
tributor in the whole list, ; 

Vol. IV contains 17 articles by Dr. Hackett, and the same number by his 
associate, not counting the shortest ones in either case, and all excellent ; 14 
by Dr. Wolcott, geographical and top graphical, and corrective of other 
writers; 8 by Dr. Thompson on important Egyptian topics; 7 by Prof. 
Gardiner, lucid and helpful; 4 by Prof. Mead, of Andover, whose work is 
80 excellent as to make us wish there were more of it ; 3 by Prof. Talcott,— 
that on The Word particularly satisfactory; 2 by Prof. Robbins; and one, 
tach, by Pres. D. R. Goodwin, Prof. Bradley, Dr. Schaff, Prof. Thayer, 
Pres. Woolsey, Rev. W. H. Ward, and Prof Stowe. Dr. Goodwin writes 
on the Resurrection, as his Bib. Sacre article of years ago might lead us to 
expect, Dr. Schatf treats Transfiguration, unaccountably overlooked orig- 
inally, and Mr. Ward digests the latest ieaining touching the Moabite Stoue, 
as he did recently in the Bib. Sacra. 

It wouid take us too far to characterize the judgment and scholarship of 
many of the new American articles in these last volumes But it is worth 
hoticing that the peculiar and superior exce!lencies of this edition of the 
Dictionary, the use made of the most recent Oriental researches by various 
persons, and of the reconstruction of Ancient History by Rawlinson, the 
more extended references to the literature of the subjects, the ample citation 
of able and learned American authors, the correction of Scripture refer- 
enees— more than 1000,— the re-adjustment of points of orthography, 
accent, and signification of words, the use made of the Codex Sinaiticus, 
and the mere complete and convenient cross references now contained on 
almost every page, are all characteristic of this edition,. In paper, press- 
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work, cuts, maps, etc, etc., we do not see anything to choose between this 

and the more costly Eng'ish original; while in a mu'titude of other respects 

which affect the trustworthiness, thoroughness, and supreme excellence of 
the work as a thesaurus of Biblical know!edge this is vastly to be pre- 

ferred, G. F. M. 

ASTRONOMICAL AND CoMMERCIAL Discourses. By Thomas Chalmers, D. 
D., LLD. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. Chicago: Wm. G. 
Holmes. Pp. 745,12 mo. Price $1.50. 

The “ astronomical ” discourses are those which fifty-five years ago filled 
the old Tron chureh full to overflowi ig on Thursday afternoons, month after 
month ; of which nine editions were printed the first year, and which, as 
Wilbertorce writes, in 1817, set “all the world wild about Chalmers.” They 
call jor n» criticism now. The other discourses are almost equally out of 
the beaten track, both in theme and thought. Among them are such topics 
as the Dissipation of Large Cities, the Love of Money, the Guilt of Dishon- 
esty, the Christian Law of Reciprocity, the Restlessness of Human Ambition, 
and the noble sermon on the Expulsive Power of a New Affection. They 
may show modern preachers that the free application of the sermon to all 
the aspects of life is not a recent dise very ; they may also show some of them 
how to perform this process, and still preach Christ and religion. Among 
the various sensational devices of the times, we venture to suggest the sen- 
sation of preaching the Gospel. There are places where this would he, no 
doubt, a novelty ; but we assure both preacher and hearer that the gospel 
has made a great stir — as they will learn on inquiry. 

ENGLish, Past AND Present. Eight Lectures. By Richard Chevenix 
Trench, DD.. Archbishop of Dublin, Seventh edition. New York : C. 
Scribn. r & Co. Chicago: W.G. Holmes. Pp. 352, 12 mo. 

Our noble language is a great study, curious and profound. It is the em- 
bodiment of a wonderful history, as well as the exemplification of striking 
linguistic principles. A man who should have mastered the English speech 
in these respects — in its principles and historic relations and suggestions— 
would be an eminently thoughtful and scholarly man. Dr. Trench has 
made a good contribution toward this result. His first book, on the Uses of 
Words, was one of the most suggestive and stimulating that had then ap- 
peared. The present volume, which has been steadily improving till it has 
reached the seventh edition, is full of information and interest. Without 
pretending to be an exhaustive discussion, it deals learnedly and thoroughly 
with these topics: The Englisa yocabulary; English as it might have 
been ; gains of the English language; diminutions of the English language; 
changes in the meaning of English words ; changes in the spelling of Eng- 
lish words, 

Fresa LEAVES IN THE Book, ANDITs Story. By L. N R., author of The 


Book and its Story, etc. With more than fifty [lustrations. New York: 
R. Carter & Brothers. Chicago: W. G. Holmes. Pp. 500, 12 mo. 


Many readers will remember the volume called “The Book and its 
Story,” and will have pleasant expectations of this. “These leaves” says 
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the author, “are intended to convey information in a clear and simple way, 
which in these days every Bible reader should possess, and to lead to further 
search of the Holy Scriptures for spiritual profit.” It is virtually a brief 
and informal Introduction to the study of the Bible, containing many facts 
of interest not found in the more elaborate introductions; the whole sub- 
ject being somewhat freshly treated, with fresh illustrations. Any class of 
readers will find it instructive. 


Biunt’s UNDESIGNED COINCIDENCES IN THE OLD AND NEw TESTAMENTS, 
AND PALEY’s: HoraE PavuLinaE. New York: R. Carter & Brothers. 
Chicago: W. G. Holmes. Pp. 620,12 mo. Price $1.50. 

Another of the Carters’ republications of standard works. Paley’s work 
is the better known. It shows the numerous and subtle harmonies between 
the Acts and the Epistles, and between the Epistles themselves. It is emi- 
nently acute and instructive —a specimen of English “ higher criticism,” 
applied to the defense of the sacred books. Bluat’s treatise is a following 
out of the same method of reasoning, devoted mainly tothe Old Testament. 
Christian students will be glad to know of these works in neat and cheap 
modern editions. 


Tue LAND AND ITs Story ; or the Sacred Historical Geography of Pales- 
tine. By N. C. Burt, D.D., Illustrated with numerous engravings. New 
York : D. Appleton & Co., 1869. Chicago: Moses Warren, 80 Dearborn 
St. Sold by subscription. Pp. 381,8 vo. Price $3.50. 

We rejoice in the present tendency to familiarize the people with the 
scenes of sacred story — with what Renan has termed the “fifth gospel.” 
Few books are better fitted to do this effectively than the one before us. It 
is an elegant volume, with an attractive page, and containing some twenty 
maps and sections, and over fifty other illustrations. The descriptions are 
largely from personal observation, and are clear and good; while the au- 
thor has evidently expended no little labor in collateral investigations. A 
thoroughly reverent and evangelical spirit pervades the whole. The book 
is both valuable and popular. 


CruDEN'’s CoMPLETE CONCORDANCE TO THE OLD AND NEw TESTAMENTS. 
New York : Dodd & Mead. Chicago: W. G. Holmes. Pp 856, large 8 
vo. Price $2.75. 

Cruden’s Concordance is so widely known as the standard work of the 
kind that it is necessary only to announce a new edition, wnabridged, at the 
very low price above specified. It will be remembered that it contains the 
proper names as well asthe common, and the words of the Apocrypha. 


Tae Sunpay-Scnoo, CoMMENTARY, THE GOSPELS AND Acts. By Rev. 
Israel P. Warren, D.D. Boston: Lee & Shepard. Chicago: H. A. 
Sumner. - Pp. 512, 8 vo. 

The title well describes the work. It aims to afford “to plain people a 
concise, inexpensive and yet sufficient commentary,” giving, without “ pre- 
tense of learning,” the conclusions of “ the best biblical scholars,” and ad- 
ding “a few practical suggestions.” To say that such an aim is well exe- 
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cuted is to say that this is a good book. We think it can be said without 
hesitation. This commentary seeks to give exactly the help needed by 
those who wish to get the kernel without the husk. In the midst of the 
great multitude of commentaries on the New Testament this will find pur- 
chasers. It is handsomely printed. 


BrsLe History in CONNECTION WITH GENERAL History. By Wm. G. 
Blaikie, D.D. London: Nelson & Sons. Pp. 470. 

Dr. Blaikie has produced in fact a condensed manual of the subjects ex- 
pounded in Prideaux and Davidsouw’s “* Connections,” but with the advan- 
tages of recent biblical and geographical research and criticism. The six- 
teen chapters are filled up by a clear and convenient distribution of the 
historical matter — the 14th containing the interval between the two Testa- 
ments, the 15th the Gospel History, and the 16th the Apostolic. Both 
Usher and Hales are cited in the chronology. A summary of leading events, 
by title, follows each chapter. The volume is unpretending, meritorious, 
and useful. 

Sermons By FREDERICK W. Ropertson. New American edition. New 
York: Harpcr & Bros. 1870. Pp. 838. 

In this Review both Rubertson’s “ Sermons ” and “ Life,” have been al- 
ready discussed in all lights —the former by Dr. Cutler, (July, 1866), the 
latter by Dr. Chapin, (Jan. 1871). The four volumes of the Boston edition 
are here included in one — the type as clear and well cut as befure, the pa- 
per thinner. The Lectures on Corinthians and Literary Addresses are bound 
up with the Life and Letters in this convenient, cheap, and popular edition, 
The matter of these sermons needs no characterization to those,who seek 
fresh, nervous, incisive thought, and strong Saxon style. 

Ap CLERuM; Advices to a Young Preacher. By Joseph Parker, D.D. 
Boston : Roberts Brothers. Pp. 266. ° 
Generally fresh and piquant, but sometimes flippant; with considerable 

matter that is peculiarly English, and interesting rather to English 'preach- 
ers than American, é. g. the chapterson the Homilist and the late Dr. John 
Campbell; gravitating in tone from solemnity to jocularity, and from 
asperity and tartness to tenderness; sometimes impaling with wholesome 
satire and ridicule what is contemptible and detestable, and sometimes 
overdoing the thing, as in its phillipics os. written sermons ; this is on the 
whole a vivacious book, worth reading by mini,ters, but especially by lay- 
men. There isa dash of ambitious effort, outrunning ability aud resources 
in all this gentleman’s writings, and in his public efforts as a preacher as 
well, according to current estimate in English circles. As to egotism, who 
reads may judge. 


Tue GosPeL IN THE Book or Josnua. Second edition. London: Elliot 
Stock. New York: John Boyd, 169 Tenth Avenue. Pp. 134, 12 mo. 
Price $1.00. 

The book of Joshua, though a history, is pregnant with spiritual, practi- 
cal instruction. This neat English volume aims to draw out and apply it, 
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and does so, in a vigorous style, and profoundly evangelical spirit. Possi- 
bly the typical aspect of the case is pushed too far, but the book is highly 
profitable reading. 


Tue Hesratist’s VADE MeEcum. London: Groombridge & Sons. New 
York: John Boyd, 169 Tenth Avenue. 


This important work was noticed in the March number. 


A Visit To Some AMERICAN Scroots AND CoLLEGES. By Sophia Jex 

Blake. London: Macmillan & Co. Pp. 250. 

The experiences and impressions of an English teacher, since admitted to 
medical study and practice at Edinburg, supply an excellent opportunity to 
“see ourselves as others see us” in respect to the higher education. The 
author — whether Miss or Mrs. we dare not guess — writes with excellent 
temper, judgment, and clearness. The education of girls, and their joint 
education with the other sex, formed the special subject of her inquiries 
and of necessity she came westward, on landing at Boston, to pursue them. 
She gives her last seventy-five pages, however, to a discriminating account 
of our Normal and High School systems, commending them as far beyond 
anything England possesses. On the whole, in “ the results attained in the 
two countries, for all classes, and both sexes, generally, we (English) have 
little chance,” she fears “of successful comparison with America.” She 
confesses that American women are “‘ more thoroughly educated” than their 
British sisters. The “ actual erudition” of the lady teachers in the vicin- 
ity of Boston, “ was almost overwhelming.” 


Essays DESIGNED TO ELUCIDATE THE SCIENCE OF PoLiTicaAL Economy. 
By Horace Greeley. Bostou: Fields, Osgood & Co. 1870. Pp, 384. 
Mr. Greeley’s book is made up of essays —“ Tribune” essays —to be read, 

not recited. His views of protection run through their whole texture, 

They are woof, if not warp, yet they are not. more;prominent or omnipres- 

ent than the great journalist’s zeal for education, the elevation of labor, jus- 

tice between society and man, equity between man and man, public and 
private economy, thrift and virtue. What he means by protection, and 
how far he is from the extreme views of high-tariff men of former years, he 
shows with characteristic clearness. “If my countrymen can only grow 
coffee or allspice, caoutchouc or cocoa, in hot houses, at many times the cost 
(in labor), of its production in tropical regions, then I would no wise en- 
courage its growth among us at all.” To the case of manufactures, also, 
which cap not well be naturalized on our soil, we suppose he would apply 
this principle, though we do not find any direct affirmation to this effect, 
nor, in setting forth at large “ why manufactures need protection,” do we 
find any recognized as undesirable. “Show me that nature has interposed 

a serious barrier to the growth or production of any staple in my country, 

and I will strenuously insist that no duty be imposed on the importation of 

that product, wnless for revenue, and that this shall be removed so soon as the 
treasury can spare its proceeds.” This vastly narrows the ground between 
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the contending parties — it makes them all one concerning a very large 
class of articles, and leaves the theoretical issue of tariff for revenue’ alone 
vs. tariff for revenue and encouragement to new and weak industries, to be 
fought out over a much smaller list. And the advocates of absolute or the- 
oretical free-trade are as hard to find as those of unconditional protection; 
since a tariff for revenue alone, encouraging no domestic industry incideh- 
tally is practically impossible, and few would care to throw off a portion of 
revenue taxes because they incidentally encouraged industry ; and protection 
to every industry, wise or unwise, the highest of high-tariff men would 
hardly champion. The question is, then, one that mere abstract theory 
will never settle, and the tariff reformer is, practically, on Mr. Greeley’s 
ground, save as their judgments might differ as to details and specific ar- 
ticles. 

Mr. Greeley’s book bristles with quotations, chiefly American, on both 
sides the question. He does not proceed logically, or in the fashion of a text- 
book, a formal treatise, but he covers all the main points in the course of 
his essays. Too much can never be said in praise of the lucid, flexible, di- 
rect, sinewy Saxon style of which he is a recognized master. 

Tue Recovery oF JERUSALEM. ®A narrative of exploration and discov- 
ery in the City and the Holy Land By Capt. Wilson, R. E., Capt. War- 
ren, R. E., with an Introduction by A. P. Stanley, DD. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. Chicago: 8. C. Griggs & Co. Pp. 435, 8 vo. 

This volume, edited by the Honorary Treasurer to the Palestine Explora- 
tion Fund, makes positive, if not numerous additions to our knowledge of 
Jerusalem and the Holy Land, and is at the same time a record of singular 
ingenuity, boldness and perseverence in exploration. Some fifty five illus- 
trations give definiteness to the statements. The details in regard to Jeru- 
salem, perhaps, show more of the skill and fidelity of the exploration than 
any considerable amount of discovery ; yet the enormous height of the tem- 
ple wall above the Kedron valley isa matter of great interest, the confir- 
mation of Robinson’s arch, the discovery of supposed Phoenician charac- 
ters painted on the wall, and the contributions towards ascertaining the 
course of the ancient walls and the temple area. Leaving Jerusalem, the 
description of the Sea of Galilee and its surrounding topography, including 
the sites of Capernaum, Choriazin and Bethsaida, is extremely valuable and 
important. So also, especially, the paper on the Peninsula of Sinai. The 
volume contains an authentic account of the now famous Moabite stone, a 
paper on the Hauran, an account of the survey of Palestine, of its archi- 
tectural remains, and of the pottery and glass found in the excavations at 
Jerusalem, Whatever is here recorded as done, was thoroughly done. 
FREE Russia. By Wm. Hepworth Dixon. New York: Harpers. 1870 

Pp. 359. 

Mr. Dixon is as entertaining and readable as ever, in this fresh and sub- 
stantial volume, and, we hope, more trustworthy than in his books on 
America. We confess to reading with some misgivings, not being able 
quite to fotget “Spiritual Wives.” Perhaps a more accurate title for the 
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present work would have been—‘“ The Power of the Greek Church in 
Russia.” One opens it with expectations about Serfdom and Emancipation ; 
but fifty chapters — very alluring ones —are to be read before encounter- 
ing anything of the kind. The author starts at once for the shrines of 
Solovetsk, in the Frozen Sea, and from that point of departure branches into 
the multifarious relations of the Greek Church to Russian life. The Black 
Clergy and the White Clergy, the Dissenters of all sorts — “ Flagellants,” 
“ Miik-Drinkers,” “Champions of the Holy Spirit,” “ Little Christians,” 
“ Helpers,” “ Non-payers of Rent,” “ Counters,” “ Napoleonists,” the con- 
tinual struggle between the Popular Church, or “ Old Believers,” and the 
official or State Church, the relation of these religious schools to politics 
and freedom, the contest between the Russ and the German elements, the 
patriarchal and village life, the provincial rulers and courts, the “ tsek ” of 
craftsmen, the “artel” of laborers, the parish “ popes,” the police, the hete- 
rogeneous races under the Tsar's rule — Tartars, Kozacks, Kalmucks, ete.,— 
the local saints and pilgrim-devotees, the leaves of Russ history, the litera- 
ture, the rise of great cities, the universities, the life of monks, Liberia, 
forest scenes, serfage, emancipation,— titles such as these barely sketch the 
picturesque and variously entertaining character of Mr. Dixon’s book. 
One must needs get from it a clearer and more vivid idea of the vast empire 
of Nicholas and Alexander, and of the great Church which rules it with 
sovereign sway. The author does not seem to be romancing anywhere, and 
he had fuller opportunities, in his three journeys to and through the coun- 
try, than he had when he was tbis side the sea. 


First Lessons IN GREEK: An Introduction to Xenophon’s Anabasis. By 
Jas. RK. Boise, Ph D., Prof. Univ. Chicago. §. C. Griggs’ & Company. 


Pp. 141. 

A very superior book, much superior to any Hastern book of the sort. 
Boise's Six Books of Homer disclosed the skiil of the author in preparing 
ciassic writers for beginners; but his task was really a more difficult one in 
this volume. It is done with extraordinary success. It shows judgment, 
learning, the peculiar aptness of the teacher, accuracy, and thoroughness, 
The typography — this a'one is Eastern work —is unusually clear and 
open, With Hadley’s Grammar, the book should make scholars, 


Hanp-Book or LEGENDARY AND MytTnHo.ocicaL Art. By Mrs. Clara 
Erskine Clement. New York: Hurd & Houghton. 1871. lp. 497. 
This exquisite volume is the most beautiful product of recent American 

lady-authorship. Thirty pages are devoted to Symbolism in Art, a gen- 

eral introduction. Two hundred and eighty-seven pages are given to 

Legends and Stories illustrated in Art, an account of Christian subjects by 

the great masters, alphabetically arranged, which supplies the place of 

costly works like Lord Lindsay's Christian Art, etc., etc. Legends of Place 
occupy a hundred pages, and Ancient Myths illustrated in Art, the last 
eighty. The book-making is elegant, the engravings, not too small to be 
distinct and adequate for the purpose, are of the choicest execution, and the 
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literary matter is drawn from a wide variety of authorities and clearly and 
tastefully wrought. The Legends of Place are from German sources, fur 
the first time really Anglicised, and the Myths include all that the sculp- 
tures and paintings of the galleries of Rome, Florence, the Louvre, Munich, 
Vienna, Dre-den, and Berlin, embrace. Mrs. Clement's aim has been a 
compact hand-book of reference in reading and in visiting art galleries 
abroad, and her work is a very handsome success. It has passed immedi- 
ately to a second edition, as it deserved. 


RoMAN IMPERIALISM, AND OTHER LECTURES AND Essays. By J. R. Seeley, 
M.A., Professor of Modern History in the University of Cambridge. 
(Author of “ Ecce Homo.”) Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1871. Pp. 335. 
If Professor Seeley had never written Ecce Homo, we should look upon 

this book as a valuable, but not a particularly remarkable, contribution to 

the books of the year ; and, inasmuch as the Professor has already written 

Ecce Homo, we confess to a little feeling of disappointment in taking up 

these essays. This isowing partly to the topics, scarcely one of which seems 

to have awakened in the writer any such enthusiasm and power as the 
theme of the former book. In the first lecture we have a discus-ion upon 
the great Roman Revolution under Cesar; and then the Cause of the fall 
of the Empire is taken up; then fo!lows some account of the Later Empire. 

Next are essays upon Milton’s political opinions and upon his poetry. Then 

Elementary Principles in Art, Liberal Education in Universities, English in 

Schools. The Church as a teacher of Morality, and the Teaching of Poli- 

tics, comprise the remaining topics. The essays upon Education are very 

suggestive, The essay upon the Teaching of Politics is one of the very best 
in the book. 

No preacher can fail of finding profit in studying Professor Sceley’s style, 
which is most admirable for directness aud clearness. 


Six Books oF THE /ENEID or Virait: Notes and vocabulary by Th. 
Chase, M.A., Prof. Haverford Coll. (Pa.) Puhil.: Eldridge & Bro. 
Pp. 338. 

The references are to six Latin Grammars, throughout,— with three 
pages of extra references to another,— and to fifteen commentators. * Yet 
the notes are brief and terse, generally not too helpful, occupying 90 pages 
and the vocabulary 108, The learning involved is up to the preseut stand- 
ard, and the print, though small, excellent. W. B. Keen & Cooke are the 
Chicago publishers, 


Cups From A GerMAN Worksnop. By F. Max Miiller, M.A Volume IIL. 
12 mo. Pp. 492. New York: Charles Scribner & Co. Chicago: 5. C. 
Griggs & Co. 

These chips show the quality of the material and the workman The 
essays, sixteen in number, are diverse in subject-matter which is gleaned 
over a wide field. An essay on German Literature leads off, in which are 
sketched, with great clearness and discrimination, the rise and progress of 
the German language, and the work it has found todo. The Ship of Fools, 
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by Sebastian Brant, who lived from 1457 to 1521, is the subject of the third 
essay. Brant did his work in the opening dawn, rather than in the daylight 
of the Reformation, indicating, in his course of thought, the ground-swell of 
coming events. The next essay is a review of sundry biographies of Schil- 
ler; a deeply interesting article, setting forth the character, the labors and 
fame of that great poet; and the relations of Schiller to Goethe, his masterly 
rival, showing how, from a protracted antagonism, they became the closest 
of friends. Old German Love Songs, with ancient specimens, delineating 
the tender passion in rhyme, is the subject of a short paper; and Wilhelm 
Miiller, as the Anacreon of Germany, is introduced, illustrating the rela- 
tions of wine and mirth. In this paper, the convivialities of the upper cir- 
cles in Germany are mirrored forth in style rather too fascinating for the 
safe perusal of fast students in America. To a German scholar, even of 
high Christian character, this seems all in keeping with good manners 
and good morality, while it is a scene which good Yankee temperance men, 
fresh from the homes of steady habits and high-toned principles, can hardly 
endure. 

The paper entitled “ Bacon in Germany,” maintains that this great Eng- 
lish philosopher is really no philosopher at all, unless the title is accorded 
to him by a great stretch of meaning, or, as by courtesy; and then it is 
maintained that his philosophy ends where all true philosophy begins, In 
the discussion of “Cornish Antiquities,” the favorite subject of language 
comes up again, and it is maintained that the ancient inhabitants of Corn- 
wall were Celts, who, speaking Celtic, carried on commerce with the East 
before the Christian Era, and furnished the Greek and Trojan heroes with 
tin and copper. But a leading object of the discussion is‘to show that 
“Language alone binds people together and keeps them distinct from other 
people who speak different tongues. In ancient times particularly, lan- 
guages and nations meant the same thing; and even with us, our real ances- 
tors are those whose language we speak, the fathers of our thoughts, the 
mothers of our hopes and fears. Blood, bones, and hair and color, are mere 
accidents, utterly unfit to serve as principles of scientific classification for the 
great family of human beings, the essential characteristics of which are 
thought, not fibrine, serum, coloring matter, or whatever else enters into the 
composition of blood.” (Page 255.) This sentiment, we think, is too strongly 
expressed to coincide with the ge:erally received view ; and yet, its truth- 
fulness established, would be a strong element of hope in the difficult prob- 
lem which now lies before the American people. 

The closing article of the series is an earnest review of sundry memoirs 
of Baron Chevalier Bunsen. This article is worth the cost of the volume. 


Afier the essays follow ninety-eight pages of Baron Bunsen’s letters to 
Max Miiller. 


Wuitaker’s ALMANAC, For 1871. London: Paternoster Row. Pp. 326. 


From constant use of this Almanac, (issue for 1870), we can unqualifi- 
edly recommend it to any one who needs maltifarious English statistics. 
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It is a perfect marvel of condensation, accuracy, neatness, minuteness, and 
cheapness. How is it possible to get a mass of facts so great fora “ shilling ’’ 
book? How afford the book? We know nothing in its line equal to it. 


Tue Hanpy Arias; Containing the Modern Geography of all countries, 
and maps of Ancient and Historical Geography. By John Bartholomew, 
F. R. G. 8., with a copious index. Chicago: 1871, Callaghan, Cockroft 
& Warren. Price $5.00. Sold only by agents. 

This atlas is properly named. It contains thirty-eight maps, in large oc- 
tavo form. The volume is convenient and portable. The maps, though 
not large, are singularly distinct and pleasing to the eye, an effect secured 
by tasteful coloring, and by the omission of confusing details. The eye in- 
stantly catches the chief features and localities of the country represented, 
and the minor features can readily be located, from the copious index, which 
contains sixteen thousand names of places, with the latitude and longitude 
of each. No special prominence is given to the United States, which oc- 
cupy only one two-page map. But we have Canada, Wesi Indies, Austra- 
lia, France, (in departments), Switzerland, etc., and not only England, Scot- 
land, Ireland, but Britain under the Romans, and Britain under the Saxons, 
an‘ a hist »rical map of the British Islands. The | urchaser will find this a 
“ handy atlas,” and if he does not expect too much fur five dollars, will be 
pleased with it. 


REPORT ON THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF THE STATE OF Iowa; Charles 
A. White, State Geologist ; Orestes H. St. Johu, Assistant; Rush Emery, 
Chemist. Des Moines: Mills & Co., 1870. Pp. 391 and 443. 

The Chicago publishing houses must look to their laurels, green and re- 
cent as they are, if lowa book makers, like those who show their fair and 
noble handiwork in these royal octavo volumes, go on improviug, New 
York and “ Riverside ” presses will be outdone west of the Mississippi. Pa- 
per, type, press-work, cuts, lithographs, maps, bind‘ng, are all of the band- 
somest. The stone-gravers of Des Moines show special and exquisite skill. 
The colored geological map-modelsare very beautiful. The errata are com- 
paratively few — but two pages in all—though some of the writers had 
no opportunity to correct at all, and none to make final corrections. The 
paper is delicately tinted, and heavy, the pages handsome, with amp'e mar- 
gins, and the whole an elegant piece of scientific bo»ok-making, hardly to be 
surpassed anywhere, and exceedingly creditable to the “ State Printers of 
Iowa,” 

Of the text we expected, and may yet have, a competent critical account 
from scientific hands. 


ANDERSON’S MANUALS OF History. General History to 1859. Pp. 419. 
Pictorial United States to 1869. Pp. 363. Grammar School United States, 
to 1869. Pp. 194. History, How to teach it; same author. 

One peculiarity, and a commendable one, of these books, is a series of 
progressive maps, nicely and distinctly colored, showing the occupancy of 
the earth by man at different periods, The General History has nine, begin- 
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ning with the Persian Empire, 500 B. C. and ending with the U. S. in the 
close of the revolution. The Grammar School History has four, closing with 
the country west of the Mississippi, after the rebellion —new territories, ete. 
The text is concise, not overburdened with detail, the style flexible and at- 
tractive. The wood engravings in the pictorial are abundant, and inferior 
only to those in Harpers’ Scott. 

MARGARET’s OLD Home: a Tale of Christian Love. By the Author of 


am 


he New Commandment,” ete. Pp 364. $1.50. Boston: Israel P. 
Warren, 109 Washington street. -Chicago: H. A. Sumner, 110 Dear- 
born street. 


JoANNA; or, Learning to Follow Jesus. By Marion Haven. Pp. 280. 
$1.25. Boston: Israel P. Warren. Chicago: H. A. Sumner. 

VIOLET AND Daisy; or, the Picture with Two Sides. By the Author of 
“Rosa Lindsay,” ete Pp. 235. $1.15. Boston: Israel P. Warren. Chi- 
cago: H. A. Sumner. 


Toe Hanp or THE Dinicent. Pp. 151. 65jcts. Boston: Israel P. 

Warren. Chicago: H. A. Sumner, 

These four volumes are the first issues of Dr. Warren, as a private pub- 
lisher, and fully sustain the enviable reputation which he gained as Editor 
of the American Tract Society’s (Boston) publications. He has rare taste 
and skill in the preparation of attractive and useful books for the house- 
hold and the Sabbath-School,— books that are both instructive and 
readable. MARGARET’s OLD Hog, illustrates graphically and impress- 
ively the power of a single individual, constrained by Christian love, to 
reform and bless a godless family, and a benighted neighborhood. JoANNA, 
is a well-written story of two bright German children, who emigrated to 
this country upon invitation of a worldly and prosperous uncle in New 
York. The narrative of the difficulties they encountered in adapting them- 
selves to their new life, their fidelity to Christian training and principles, 
and their ultimate success, is life-like, and can not fail toawaken and deepen 
sympathy for the multitudes of emigrants who seek homes in this “ New 
World.” VioLeT AND Daisy, is a natural picture of Scottish life among the 
wealthy and cultured classes, as contrasted with that among the poor and 
lowly. The tone of the book is healthy, and it is fitted to awaken Chris- 
tian sympathy for the poor and suffering, and stimulate those who have 
abundance to find their happiness in ministering to the needy. Tur Hanp 
OF THE DILIGENT, is a reprint from the English edition, and is designed to 
show how that “ industry, ‘sobriety, honesty, and the fear of God, are the 
good Angels which conduct to true prosperity.” We heartily commend all 
these volumes for Sabbath-School Libraries. 


FRANK AvsTIn’s DIAMONDS, AND EaGLtE CraG. By the author of the 
Golden Ladder Series, etc. Pp. 196-203. 75 cents each. New York: 
Robert Carter & Brothers. Chicago: W. G. Holmes. 

These volumes are four and five of the Drayton Hall series, which are de- 
signed to illustrate the teachings of the Beatitudes. They are well written 
and make plain to the apprehension of children the blessedness of those who 
“hunger and thirst after righteousness,” and of the “ merciful.” 
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Tux Lorv’s Prayer. By Henry J. Van Dyke, D.D.* 12 mo. Pp. 194. 

New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. Chicago: Wm. G, Holmes, 

Dr. Van Dyke proceeds with the earnestness of a ripe Christian in deep 
sympathy with his subject After carefully reading the book, we think of 
no material exceptions which we should take to his positions, while there is 
much material of great excellence. 


Tue Broken Bup; or, Reminiscences of a Bereaved Mother. 16 mo, 
Pp. 325. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. Chicago: Wm. G. 
Holmes. 

This book reveals, in substance, just what every tender mother feels 
toward a dear child in similar circumstances. Bereaved mothers will find 
in this book much of the unspoken language of their own hearts, 


Tue KixnperGARTEN; A manual for the Introduction of Froebel’s System 
of Primary Education into Public Schools, aid for the Use of Mothers 
and Private Teachers. By Dr. Adolph Douai. Witn Sixteen Plates. 

2mo,. Pp. 136. New York: E. Steiger. 

The general system of object lessons for very young children, meets with 
incre+sing approbation by those who make this department of teaching a 
specialty. This bok commences low enough on the scale to meet the wants 
of all who have any available capacity for learning. The child commences 
on this system, just where the simplest form of play is made to lap over upon 
study, and unconsciously plays himself into work. The lessons are given 
in both English and Gernran. When mere object lessons are relied upon as 
the sole means for progress, after the child is capable of entertaining abstract 
ideas, the system will occasion loss instead of gain. 


Tue WonpveEr Series. Wonderful Escapes. With 26 Plates. The Won- 
ders of Engraving. With 34 Wood Engravings. New York: Chas, 
Scribner & Co. Chicago: W. G. Holmes. 


Two additional volumes in a series which, while full of thrilling incident, 
is yet true. 


Max Kromer: a Story of the Siege of Strasburg. 1870. By the Author 
of “ Alone in London.” New York: Dodd & Mead. Chicago: W.G. 
Holmes. Pp. 184. 18 mo. 


BELLE Powers’ Locket. By Joanna H. Mathews. New York: R. Car- 
ter & Brothers. Chicago: W.G. Holmes, Pp. 242. 18 mo, 


Tue BABE AT THE WEDDING; and other narratives. New York: R. Car- 
ter & Brothers. Chicago: W.G. Holmes, Pp. 252. 18 mo. 


Tue Bac or Biessines; or the Singing Tailor. By Rev. P. B. Powers. 
New York: R. Carter & Brothers. Chicago: W.G. Holmes. Pp. 252. 
18 mo. 
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THE ROUND TABLE. 


LitTLE GiAntTs.— We have no reference to the late Stephen A. Douglas, 
or any like him. Our thoughts do not run on politics or politicians. Paullo 
majora canamus. Weare thinking of the Lilliputian reformers, philoso- 
phers and iconoclasts that lift up their voice from time to time, telling us 
that every thing has been wrong till they were born, and that now all 
things are to be righted,— religious Clootzes, “‘ orators of the human race.”’ 
One would gladly write their natural history, but alas, an ungrateful world 
mostly suffers their actual history to fade away. There have been great 
swarms of them, but for the most part their very names are as effectually 
lost as those of last year’s May-flies. Their special forte is destruction ; but 
they fail to destroy. Erostratus beat them, when in his “ yearnings for 
immortality ” he burned down the Ephesian temple; for he both kindled a 
great fire, and Theopompus managed to hand down his name. <A distin- 
guished individual at the beginning of this century predicted that in fifty 
years there would not be a Bible in Virginia; but as that distinguished gen- 
tleman forgot to attach his card to his prediction, we are in doubt who he 
was. There are exceptions to this oblivion. A witty and famous French- 
man somewhat earlier grew very tired of hearing how eleven men had 
revolutionized the world, and thought it advisable to put a stop to the thing. 
The statement, however, has been heard since, A little later came a distin- 
guished English female, Mary Wolstonecraft, who published her “ vindica- 
tion of the rights of woman”’— rights to share man’s exclusive functions 
and to abolish the “ slavery ” of wedlock. But the principal fruits of her 
life, we believe, were several forgotten books, and one child more than the 
law allowed. Several industrious Germans have endeavored for a genera- 
tion or more to convince some millions of Christians, that the Christ who 
daily lives in their lives, is but a historic shadow. Their success has 
been but indifferent. So when the late Theodore Parker had recorded his 
earnest purpose to put down “ this New England Orthodoxy,” and sweetly 
bent all his energies thither,— the obstinate thing still resisted all hisangelic 
persuasions. 

There is one slight but notable infelicity in the labors of all these reform- 
ers, that they do not care so much to reconstruct the world as the Church 
and the Bible,—and good morals. There is also another practical infe- 
licity,— that the profession is now altogether overstocked. There is no 
chance for a man in it. Singularity is no longer singular. Extravagance 
is impossible. A man may assail the decalogue throughout, or vindicate 
Satan or Jim Bludsoe ; and some man (or woman) will beat him easily,— 
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and nobody cares which beats. Reformers are cheap. They are stale, 
They have pushed their way much like those Egyptian frogs, and their 
odor is growing similar. They reform our creeds and churches and Bibles 
and sermons, our political rights, our differences of sex, our marriage rela- 
tions, our notions of right and wrong, our distinctions of vice and virtue,— 
every thing but our vices. Such characters are most annoying, no doubt, 
when they get inside the precincts of orthodoxy; and as a general thing, 
they are cockerels that prefer to crow away from their own billocks. But 
as the buzzing house-fly is tormented with parasites, so even heresy is now 
teased with entozoa. There are young Philistines coming forward in troops 
who are content with no form of orthodoxy or of heterodoxy. There isa 
young Titan whose “ fighting-weight,” however, is a ton, who proves to the 
world that John Brown was a greater man than Jesus Christ; and all whose 
readers may see that he isa greater than John Brown. When General 
Thomas Thumb mounts his cocked hat, his fiercely-gleaming epaulettes and 
his sanguinary sword, it is a dreadful sight to see. ‘ The .McGregor with 
his tail on,” as Dugald phrased it, is nothing to him. A late distinguished 
judge once told the story of a poodle that was in the habit, night after 
night, of going out and barking furiously at the moon, “ but,” added the 
judge after a slight pause, “ the moon moved right on.” 


Tue New Puriranism.—If American “ Low Churchmen” are driven 
into an independent position by Episcopal tyranny more readily than their 
English brethren, it is obviously due to the different circumstances of Eng- 
lish and American Episcopalianism. Here there is no great State establish- 
ment, semi-religious, semi-political, to cling to, no national exchequer to be 
divorced from, no legal and civil rights at stake, no aristocratic social posi- 
tion to be ruined by going out or being forced out of “ the church,” no 
secular power over church and ministry to sustain, on appeal, one party 
against another in the possession of place, dignities, stipends, etc., etc. The 
Low Church party in England is in just as hopeless a case as the party in 
the United States. But it can hold its own better — by mere legal right, 
that is to say, in a thrice divided “church.” And Englishmen are consti- 
tutionally and historically timid about trusting themselves to the voluntary 
principle, as Americans are not. So it is the most natural thing in the 
world that while the strife between Evangelical Episcopalians and their 
foes at the two extremes — Ritualist and Rationalist-—- began in Great 
Britain, it comes to a practical issue in our own country more readily than 
there. There is not only no hope of victory, but not even of peace or tol 
eration to an Orthodox Christian who is so unfortunate as to be an Kpisco: 
palian ; but that sort of Christians will find a happy issue out of all their 
troubles in Christian independency much sooner this side the sea. Silenced, 
deposed, expelled, robbed of their church property peradventure, we, who 
have experienced similar tyrannies at the hands of “ Mother Church” in 
Puritan times, and at the hands of Massachusetts Unitarianism in Jatter 
days, can not help sympathizing with the New Puritans whose tardy exit 
from the despotism of American Episcopacy, seems at last to be hastening. 
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It does not particularly trouble us that these brethren bring more or less 
of liturgy with them. If they had come out in an age of “ anti Christian 
darkness,” as our fathers did, the result would be different. They have 
grown up Liturgists amidst great surrounding light. They can not be ex- 
pected to see that the root of Ritualism lingers in a form of prayer. We 
can not make peopl: entirely spontaneous and spiritual in their worship. 
Our Puritan fathers could not. We can only give them «chance to be so. 
Some of our own ministers fill into “ unwritten liturgies.” Some English 
Congregational Churches use the Prayer Book. We can only protect the 
liberty of local churches against being compelled to formalism by others ; 
nobody can protect them against falling into an unconscious formalism of 
their own. We stand by the liberty of the local church. If it chooses an 
unprinted ritualism, if it votes, in the exercise of the right of self-govern- 
ment, a liturgy or a semi-liturgy, we can only pray that it may be lead into 
a large liberty of prayer by the Providence and Grace of God, but we can 
not intermeddle. We can show our opinion, but we have no business to at- 
tempt to control, or to deny Christian fellowship. 

If there be — as some earnestly assert — a great and really spiritual want 
and asking for a reformed, earnest, devout, liturgical, or partly liturgical 
service, this impending movement out of the Episcopal Church will prove 
it. The hungering multitudes will crowd uponjthe ministry and worship 
of Dr. Cooper, Mr. Cheney, and their oppressed brethren, as they are suc- 
cessively driven into freechurches. We shall see. How it will be we have 
an opinion, but we bide the facts. 

It is more to our purpose to say, as Congregationalists, rejoicing in our 
own exemption from liturgical and hierarchal bonds, and honoring with in- 
creasing love and reverence our own Puritan fathers, who with a great sum 
obtained for us this freedom, that the movement in the present direction to- 
wards independent liturgical churches is far more wholesome and desirable 
than one from the opposite direction. Better from Episcopacy to Liturgico- 
Independency, than from Congregationalism. If there be any such popular 
want as is referred to above, better that they should meet it who are to the 
manner born, than we. It does not spoil an Episcopalian — layman or 
“priest "—to make that Exodus and landing place ; it improves him vastly ! 
But it does spoil a Congregationalist. It stiffens the joints of his religious 
life, cramps the devout spirit he has learned to express in simpler and freer 
ways, formalizes him, makes him fastidious about the religious utterances 
of those whose style of expression and culture differ from his own, blunts 
his discernment of real spiritual phenomena, which are only spiritually 
discerned, creates a tendency toward a narrow, rigid insistance on special 
fixed ways in devotion and work, puts taste above piety, and encourages a 

hard and bigoted spirit. A Churchman — coming from the opposite quar- 
ter of the ecclesiastical heavens—on the other hand, comes into a more 
flexible, spontaneous, liberal, natural habit of soul, sloughs off exclusiveness 
and restriction, becomes pliant to real spiritual movements that are not af- 
ter his kind,#gains in sympathy, charity, discernment, and appreciation, 
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When the impending and final ecclesiastical stroke shall fall upon the head 
of the devout and devoted rector of Christ Church, it will be against all the 
laws of human nature if his earnest and useful ministry does not gain in 
living power, in intensity, in aptness, adaptation, directness, independence of 
method, in freedom and impulse. If these esteemed brethren shall demon- 
strate that there is a larger class of minds than we have ever imagined who 
shrink from what is purely spontaneous and presently-suggested in devotion; 
and crave the crutches of a liturgy to lean upon, and yet cannot away with 
the tyranny and semi-Romanism of the Americ in Episcopal Church, we shall 
not mourn, we shall heartily bid them God speed. But we should have 
mourned sincerely if a few liturgically inclined sons of the Puritans had 
seemed to demonstrate that the outsiders, who affect none of our churches, 
could not be attracted by a simpler worship and instructive forcible preach 
ing, but must be led off from the “ Congregational way” to one blended 
with the formalities and artificialities their fathers and ours, for conscience 
suke and the Gospel’s, once forsook. 


THe CHURCH AND THE Wor.LD.— An ancient book, that is still quoted 
with respect, contains many such charges as these: “ Be not conformed to 
this world.” “Let your conversation [conduct, deportment] be as becometh 
the gospel of Christ.” It gives a multitude of instructions which both 
imply and assert a difference in the outer, as well as the inner, lives of the 
church and “the world.” Will any one tell us wherein the differeace con- 
sists? Or is it now one of the “lost arts”? Has the progress of the age 
obliterated all outward lines of demarkation, except at the communion 
table? Is the only external limitation on the Christian life an abstinence 
from actual vice? But a well-bred man of the world does not deem it a 
gentlemanly thing to be profane or to get intoxicated. Has the Celestial 
Railroad so smoothed all the rough places in the narrow way, that when 
both abstain from positive infractions of the Decalogue, the life of saint and 
sinner is undistinguishable ? May a Christian run neck-and-neck with all 
the fashionable follies of the day? Luxury, extravagance in dress, enter- 
tainments, equipage; cards, dancing, theatres, wine; a life of giddiness, 
gaiety, display, ambition, vanity ;— are these the inheritance of the saints’ 
Is it their privilege to plunge into these things in a manner wholly undis- 
tinguishable from the men whose portion is below? And may a church 
also rush into the race of money-making and all manner of devices for that 
end which the unscrupulous employ? May a church Barnumize itself with 
lotteries, theatricals, and all that sort of thing? And is the case mitigated 
at all when it is a means to accomplish some ambitious extravagance? It 
may be all in keeping with the theory or practice which substitutes for a 
gospel sermon a secular lecture. But it was not so in the beginning. We 
clearly recognize the difference between the position of the church in the 
midst of bitter adversaries, and in the midst of nominal friends. But we 
maintain that this very difference may become a snare. We go for no 
asceticism, no Phariseeism; but we do go for a consistent Christian life. 
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And we hold that there are few graver topics of consideration at present 
than this question of conformity to the world. If the church suffers itself 
to be thus cajoled into the fellowship of Christ with Belial, it will pay 
dearly and bitterly for its sin and folly. 


AN ImpossiBLE Epucation.—The Nation, usually wise, is occasionally 
otherwise. On “ Ministerial Education” it talks wildly — unless it be 
satirically. Its text is the utterance of Prof. Seeley on “ The Church as a 
Teacher of Morality,” and the Christian Union’s comment, wherein the 
latter urges the preaching of morality with “system,” and as applied to all 
the details of daily life in all its forms. The Nation hereupon remarks on 
the preseot growing complications in questions of morals and casuistry, 
and proceeds ; “ Now just consider what this [injunction] means. Consider 
what are the trials, temptations, difficulties of a broker, or lawyer, or mer- 
chant, or railroad man, or banker, or commission merchant, in our day, 
Their name is legion; to understand them, one would need not only to have 
considerable knowledge of human nature, but a wide practical acquaintance 
with the political economy and customs of many trades and manufactures, 
and of the money-market, and a fair acquaintance with the practices of the 
courts and with legal history and legal principles) * * * * * We 
venture to assert that there are not ten ministers in the country who are 
able to collar a knavish lawyer or operator in their congregations, and drive 
him into a corner and put him to shame, or to meet a skulking, lazy, tonguey 
trades-unionist on the labor question,” etc. “No man can, in short, be a 
successful moralist in our day, who is not a good deal of a jurist, and of an 
economist, and of a business man and a scientific man ; and what is done to 
give ministers even an inkling of jurisprudence, or political economy, or 
finance, or natural science? We may say almost nothing.” 

Now this strain of remark (and it is carried out to great length) ought to 
be a clear reductio ad absurdum, and to show all three of these writers that 
they are on a wrong track. Why stop with mastering these classes of busi- 
ness? This minister must know the mysteries of Peter Funk’s auction 
room, and the proportion of chicory and Rio that go to make up the Mocha 
coffee of the spice mills, and so on to the end of the chapter. He must 
know every man’s business as the man does himself. Omniscience must be 
his foible — as it is, perhaps, of the Nation. The truth is, it took the mem- 
bers of his own profession to “collar the lawyer,” David Dudley Field. 
And so it must be through the circle. 

A successful minister must indeed know something of men and affairs. 
He must have good sense and a general education and intelligence — or he 
will be a failure. But his education must be primarily and even chiefly 
professional. He can not know all these other things. He is a dreamer to 
attempt it. 

Ministers sometimes make themselves ridiculous by affecting the knowl- 
edge of experts, outside of their own sphere. Secondly, fundamental mor- 
ality can be taught and applied without casuistry.’ Thirdly, in teaching 

and applying morality, it is unnecessary to go into all its possible or actual 
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applications, because (1) it would take a larger work than the Babylonian 
Talmud, and (2) because men have got some sense and Christians some 
conscience to apply it for themselves, Fourthly, teaching morality, even 
though founded on religion, is not the preacher’s grand function. This is 
indeed the Unitarian notion, and is perhaps too prevalent in other pulpits. 
But there is a more excellent way. Chalmers’ experience at Kilmany will 
stand good to the end of time. He preached morality in detail twelve 
years without having “ the weight of a feather on the moral habits of my 
parishioners ;” and “ it was not till the contemplations of my people were 
turned to the great and essential elements in the business of a soul providing 
for its interest with God and the concerns of eternity that I ever heard of 
any of those subordinate reformations, which I aforetime made the earnest 
and zealous, but.I am afraid, the ultimate object of my ministrations.” 


THE ACADEMIES IN CoNnGREss.— It is quite a significant and surprising 
comment upon what has been urged, in our pages and elsewhere, concern- 
ing the importance of academies, that in the U.S. Congress, out of two 
hundred and sixty-five members, ninety-nine had an education in colleges 
or “ universities” (Heaven save the mark!) and ninety-five at home, or in 
the public schools, or “common schools,” while the remaining seventy-one 
were educated in academies. In its original idea the academy is rather 
more a preparatory school for the college, than an institution in which 
one’s education is toend. It has always been the case, however, that many 
academy students, from want of means to go on farther, or want of inclina- 
tion and scholarly impulse, have been content to forego a college education, 
though they could not have been content with a common school education. 
Great multitudes of young ladies, also, for whom no higher education had 
been provided, have found in the useful academies of New England such 
culture as has fitted them for superior positions in society, If there is any- 
thing to which the English phrase “‘ middle-class education” could be 
applied this side the ocean, with a change of meaning from ‘persons to 
things, it is the style and range of literary and scientific training given in 
the academy. But considering how few and how ‘poor are the academies 
out of New England, compared with the noble institutions in New England 
bearing that name,— some of them truly “ ancient and honorable,”’— one is 
quite surprised to find so large a proportion of our M. C.’s educated in 
academies. Of course, the great majority of them must be New England- 
ers, If the rest of the land —if even the Northwestern States settled by 
New England people — were as well supplied with these intermediate insti- 
tutions as is that favored land, the academy men in Congress would far out- 
number those educated in any other class of institutions. And a man edu- 
cated in an academy of the New England type and grade,— such as either 
of the “ Phillips” Academies, Easthampton Seminary, Monson or Byfield 
Academy, or the Hopkins Grammar School, or the Boston Latin School,— 
possesses a training and culture excellent and serviceable for any sphere of 
public life in a land like this. For some men it is as good or better than 4 
college education — far better than what can be got at many a so-styled 
“university "— west of the Alleghanies. 





